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Ghe Outlook. 


There is a fair prospect that the difficulties in 
Maine respecting the count will be adjusted as the 
difficulties in the nation two years ago were ad- 
justed, by submission to a legal tribunal. Popu- 
lar indignation—Democratic as well as Repub- 
lican—has cried, ‘‘ Halt!” to Governor Garcelon 
and his Council, and they appear to be inclined to 
heed the summons. The Constitution of Maine 
provides that the Governor may require the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court on important questions 
of law, or upon solemn occasions. Ex-Governor 
Morrill, chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, has proposed this course to Governor Gar- 
celon and has submitted in writing the questions 
on which the voters of Maine, whom he represents, 
desire some more disinterested judgment than 
that of the Governor and bis Council. The Report 
of the Committee on Maine elections to the Coun- 
cil, on which its action was taken, hes also been 
published. It givesno new information; it only 
states officially what was unofficially known be- 
fore. The generally assigned reasons for the 
wholesale rejection of votes are irregularity in the 
manner of making up the returns, irregularity in 
the attest of their accuracy, and irregularity in 
the ballots themselves. This, we believe, covers 
substantially the ground of the Governor’s action, 
on which we have commented in another column. 
The excitement in Maine is high, and an attempt 
to remove State arms and ammunition from Ban- 
gorto Augusta on a mere verbal order from the 
Governor came near provoking a collision from 
the angered populace, which was only prevented 
by the return of the material to the armory. 











It is so refreshing to bave a President vigorous 
in his determination to efface the blot of polyg- 
amy from the national escutcheon that it is diffi- 
cult to criticise his plans and methods. An inter- 





viewer in the ‘‘Tribune” reports more fully than 
has been before reported the President’s specitic. 
He would like to see the establishment by Con- 
gress of a Board of Registration, consisting of 
United States officials, whose duty it should be to 
pass upon the qualification of every voter, and 
who should have authority to require every voter 
to prove affirmatively that he is not a practi- 
cal polygamist, nor sustains or encourages those 
who are; upon the same principle that every 
foreign-born person is required to prove affirma- 
tively in presenting himself for naturalization 
that he is a person of good moral character. The 
effect of this policy, he thinks, would be to throw 
political power wholly into the hands of the Gen- 
tile population. But a law requiring voters to 
prove themselves affirmatively not criminal or 
abettors of crime is so foreign to the whole prin- 
ciple of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence as to be a 
dangerous and doubtful precedent; and any pol- 
icy which gives the political power of a commu- 
nity into the hands of a small minority is fraught 
with hazard, and would certainly be attended 
with great if not insuperable difficulties. The 
underlying difficulty in the case of Mormonism is 
that our laws in this country generally do not 
recognize adultery as a crime,and we cannot pun- 
ish consistently in a single locality what we do 
do not recognize as criminal in the community at 
large. A law making adultery or even polygamy 
a cause of disfranchisement, and allowing only 
monogamists to sit upon the jury, would in time 
undermine the political power of Mormonism; 
and meanwhile public sentiment and direct mis- 
sionary and educational measures may be de- 
pended on as more efficacious than any mere law 
to put an end to this oriental sensualism in Amer- 
ican territory. 





Boston has had another great fire, totally de- 
stroying the paper warehouse of Rice, Kendall & 
Co. and the building in which were situated the 
offices of 8. D. Warren & Co., the Ninth National 
Bank and the book-store of Houghton, Osgood & 
Co. Thebook-store of the latter house is reported 
to be a total loss. Whether this includes their 
stereotype plates present advices do not inform 
us; probably not. Houghton, Osgood & Co., a 
combination of the members of the two leading 
firms of Hurd & Houghton and Fields, Osgood & 
Co., are second to none of the American houses 
as publishers of distinctively American literature, 
and have done at least as much as any other house 
to give America a national literature. Any loss 
falling upon them will be a loss to the entire 
community, and will be felt sympathetically by all 
who love literature or honor those who have done 
honor to America in her literature. 


The political difficulties in France have finally 
been settled by the appointment of a new minis- 
try, M. de Freycinet being President of the Coun- 
cil and Minister of Foreign Affairs. M. Wadding- 
ton has refused to accept a post in the Cabinet or 
an appointment as Embassador to England. 
The cable reports the programme of the new min- 
istry to be an extensive purification of public 
functionaries, which means, probably, the dis- 
missal of all officials who are not good Republic- 
ans; plenary amnesty, which is a sop to the 
communistic Cerberus; a suspension of fixity of 
tenure of judges, the object of which is probably 
to secure courts more in accordance with the 
growing Republican sentiment of France; anda 
determined anti-clerical policy. The telegrams 
give very little information respecting the sig- 


vificance of this administrative change; appar- 
ently, however, it means a transfer of political 
power from the conservative Republicans to the 
moderately radical Republicans; from the Repub- 
licanism represented by Grévy to that represented 
by Gambetta; and, it is probably safe to surmise, 
bas taken place under the guidance and inspira- 
tion of the latter, who, hcewever, has carefully 
kept himself concealed in the movements which 
have led to the change. 


Our special correspondent in Turkey gives some 
further information respecting those much her- 
alded Turkish reforms; at the same time the cable 
informs us that the English Government has at last 
moved again in demanding some attention to the 
provision of the Berlin Treaty respecting religious 
liberty. The release of Dr. Koelle, of the English 
Church Missionary Society, who was arrested at 
th2 same time as a Turkish Khodja who has since 
been held in prison for trial, has been demanded 
by minister Layard, and his demands have been 
ignored according to the usual custom of the 
Porte in its treatment of courteous diplomatic re- 
quests. The Minister has at last sent a commu- 
nication to the Porte giving them three days in 
which to restore the missionary’s papers, release 
the priest, dismiss the Chief of Police of Angora 
who ordered the arrest of the priest and the mili- 
tary commandant of Van, who, as well as the 
Chief of Police of Angora, had used ivsulting 
language toward England and the British Consuls 
in Turkey; at the same time the minister bas an- 
nounced that if his demands are not complied 
with he will ask Lord Salisbury for instructions, 
and suspend diplomatic communication with the 
Porte. Probably this vigor will secure the re- 
lease of the German missionary, and possibly of 
the Turkish priest. But what religious liberty is 
worth in Turkey may be judged from the fact that 
its disregard is so utter as to excite even Minister 
Layard to measures so vigorous. 

The political entanglement in Spain seems to 
be nothing more than a quarrel for office among 
office seekers, Martinez Cawpos, the ontgoing 
Prime Minister, and Campos del Cartillo, the in- 
coming Prime Minister, profess the same principles 
and belong tc the same party; the only apparent 
point on which they differ is the method of ad- 
ministration and reform in Cuba, and the only 
real point on which they differ is which shall ad- 
minister it. The outbreak of insurrection in Cuba 
after the island had apparently been pacified per- 
manently by General Campos seems to have been 
the occasion of his defeat in the Spanish Cortes, 
and of his consequent resignation. The conserva- 
tives of Cuba are reported to have taken new 
beart from the defeat of General Campos: but the 
bill which provides for the abolition of slavery in 
Cuba has passed the Senate, and has been referred 
to a Committee of the Chamber of Deputies. It 
provides for the gradual emancipation of slaves 
in Cuba after eight years of provisional servitude 
under their present masters. Experience and 
theory both teach that gradual emancipation is 
about as difficult as gradually leaving off tippling. 
He that is promised liberty in eight years makes 
neither a good slave nor a good freeman. 


The Liberals have won a victory, though nota 
very decisive one, at Sheffield, electing their can- 
didate in place of Mr. Roebuck by a majority of 
478 out of a vote of 27,646. Although the public 
excitement is said to have been unequaled there 





were nearly twelve thousand stay-at-homes. Uun- 
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questionably the state of affairs in India has 
greatly weakened the Beaconsfield government; 
even the London ‘‘ Times” has begun to counsel 
a withdrawal from Afghanistan at once, while it is 
consistent with ‘* hovor and safety ;” the news that 
Gen. Roberts has again succeeded in a decisive bat- 
tle with Afghan forces and is about for the third 
time to en'er Cabul gives very little spirit to the 
administration supporters in Great Britain, while 
the intelligence of barbarities committed with 
his approval, in the hanging of Afghan generals 
captured on the battle field, has awakened the 
conscience of the nation against the policy which 
he is carrying out; and conscience is an element 
which can never be safely ignored in an Anglo- 
Saxon community. There are rumors of at- 
tempts to incite insurrection in other parts of 
India by Afghans and Arabians. 








1879.—A RETROSPECT. 


7 ES, old year, we can give you a good char- 
acter, as we bid you good-by. You have 
been a faithful public servant; not especially 
brilliant, it is true, but less mischievous than 
some of your predecessors. If the world has not 
made so much out of you as it has out of some, 
you have brought less trouble with you tban 
some. Russia has had the plague, and Japan the 
cholera, and Ireland famine, and the United 
States the yellow fever; but none of these visita- 
tions has been as serious as former times have 
witnessed, and there have been some compensa- 
tions. At home, especially, we have begun to feel 
the breath of better times; and while our brethren. 
across the water are going down into the valley 
where we have been enshadowed, we are now 
beginning to ‘ascend to higher levels. It isa 
long lane that knows no turnivg, and we have 
turned at last. If we had nothing else to be 
thankful for, this would be enough to make us 
forget almost all our trials. 

The women have peculiar reason to remember 
the year just closed. It has witnessed their ad- 
mission to practice in United States courts, their 
first balloting at public elections, and the recog- 
nition of their sex on so august an occasion as the 
Holmes breakfast. Here are honors enough to 
make them satisfied. 

England, it must be confessed, has had rather a 
hard time of it. With hard times in general at 
home, labor troubles of an aggravated character, 
a disastrous Zulu war on the one hand and an 
Afghan war on the other, poor Victoria has 
had an anxious twelvemonth; and she has our 
sympathy. More than one crowned head, indeed, 
has been unusually uneasy. 

The ex-Empress of the French has been bowed 
low with repeated and bitter sorrow. The Tsar 
of all the Russias has three narrow escapes. 
The Khedive of Egypt has found it expedient 
to abdicate, and President MacMahon to resign. 
But over against these mishaps of royalty may be 
set such joys asthe marriage of the King of Hol- 
land to the Princess Emma of Waldeck, and of 
the King of Spain to the Archduchess of Austria, 
which pleasant events may be said respectively 
to have opened and closed the year. 

The necrology of the year contains fewer and 
less distinguished names than usual. The most 
important of them are Caleb Cushing, Dr. Bigelow, 
of Boston, Mr. E. B. Bigelow, of Boston, the 
eminent inventor, President Geffrard, of Hayti, 
Hon. George 8. Hillard, Richard H. Dana the 
Venerable, Governor Dix, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Rowland Hill, the English philanthropist, Gen- 
eral Joseph Hooker, Jacob Abbott, and Senator 
Chandler, and, finally, E. G. Wines, the friend of 
the prisoner; a man who has probably done more 
than any living man for the amelioration of prison 
life and discipline. 

Mr. Edison promises us a perfected electric 
light for New Year’s Eve, and while we are waiting 
for it we may just remember as a part of the 
year’s achievement the new Atlantic Cable, the 
completion of a new and important chapter of 
Arctic exploration, and the opening of what seems 
to be a genuine and definite movement for the 
catting of the Isthmus of Panama. 

What a time the walkists have had of it in this 
twelvemonth! At the South pedestrianism has 
been chiefly manifested in the Negro exodus, while 
the man who stands next to the freedman in point 





of color, namely, ‘‘ Lo! the poor Indian,” has had 
fresh bearings of his wrongs and seems more likely 
to get them righted now than he has ever been 
before. The Kalloch disturbance in San Francisco 
will not be forgotten, but as an offset to that may 
be mentioned the gracious proposition of the 
Wallingford and Oneida communities to abandon 
their odious system of promiscuous marriages. 
Even with this brief sammary, we think we have 
justified the declaration with which we set out; 
namely, that, taking the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred seventy-nine for all and 
all, we are ready to give it a very good churacter. 








THE MAINE MISUCUNT. 


N their Report, claiming that what ‘‘the Su- 
preme Court has held ” justifies the usurpation 
in Maine, Governor Garcelon and the Council are 
seen struggling to spread a small and flim-y patch- 
work quilt over a bed much too large. We congrat- 
ulate them that it covers su much of them as it 
does! And we trust they are finding themselves 
sufficiently warm. It is a pleasing peculiarity of 
Maine that the governor may put conundrums to 
the justices of the Supreme Court whenever he 
teels puzzled and they are at leisure. Answers to 
these queries of governors in past year: are what 
the Report cites. They are easily accessible in any 
tolerable law library. There is vo lawsuit, no 
jury, no argument of lawyers, no review on appeal 
—none of those peculiarities which give decisions 
of the courts most of their weight with the people; 
nothing but the conundrum and the answer. 
Hali a dozen legal opinions have been given in 
times past by the justices, which bear on this sub- 
ject. One of the most important principles laid 
down by them is the following, Dec. 2d, 1875: 
‘““Tbe governor and council, in comparing and 
examining the returns of votes, and in declaring 
who are elected, act as a canvassing board. They 
only know what the returns indicate. In their 
investigations they are limited to the evidence de- 
rivable from the returns transmitted to them.” 
The most important rulings of the Governor 
and Council have been in flat violation of this 
principle. Most of the irregularities and objec- 
tions of which they complain were ascertained by 
receiving protests from dissatisfied voters, affida- 
vits of selectmen, or their certificates, and affida- 
vits of bystanders at the place of voting. In some 
eases these affidavits were received to show that 
the returns were irregular; in others they were 
refused because they presented matters outside 
the returns; and we look in vain for any sugges- 
tion of a reason for receiving them in some cases 
and refusing them in others. In one case the 
whole vote of a town is rejected on an ex-parte 
affidavit that one selectman was a foreigner and 
not eligible to office; another town is thrown out 
on an unsworn certificate. In no case was any 
opportunity afforded to introduce rebutting testi- 
mony. The Governor and Council seem to have 
created themselves into a court to hear one side 
and refuse all hearing to the other. 
In the rejection of ballots the opinions of the 
Court appear to have been as little regarded. 
There is indeed some color of excuse for refusing 


to count ballots in which the candidate’s initial. 


instead of his full Christian name is given; but 
what can be said of counting votes for Burnham 
and Burnam as cast for two different men, in de- 
fiance of the distinct declaration of the Supreme 
Court that ‘‘when the name is misspelt, but recog- 
nizable by the sound as that of a candidate, the 
misspelling cannot lead to any misunderstanding; 
the recognition of identity from the sound will 
justify the counting the name misspelt for the 
candidate for whom it was obviously intended”? 
And what can be said in palliation of this whole 
attempt on the part of the Governor and Council 
to erect itself into a court for the purpose of de- 
termining the complexion of the Legislature in the 
face of the Court’s declaration that ‘‘the Senate 
and House of Representatives are the constitu- 
tional judges of the election of the members of 
their respective bodies”? 

But the Governor and his Council have not 
merely disregarded the plain opinions ot the Court 
in detail, tuey have disregarded a perfectly simple 
and perfectly well-known principle of law in their 
whole course, in ignoring the distinction between 
irregularities for which the officials guilty of neglect 





are liable in fine or other penalty, and irregular- 
ities so fundamental as to vitiate the election and 
leave the voters without a representative. 

Violence, fraud, bribery, substantial owissions 
of the gist of the officers’ duties—objections like 
these, which show that the will of the voters was 
not expressed and cannot be known-—may warrant 
cancelling the vote of a district. But beyond 
points like these election laws give many and 
often minute directions for the steps to be taken. 
General and authoritative directions are neces- 
sary, for without them there would be no uni- 
formity; results would be in confusion. They 
ought to be strictly obeyed; far more strictly than 
they are. Town officers, appointed to do the du- 
ties of supervision, if they have disobeyed the law 
are subject to whatever blame or punishment that 
involves. But it is neither a just nor a Jawful 
consequence of the officers’ neglect of duty that 
the voters, who are not in fault, should be pun- 
ished by forfeiture of their franchise for the year. 
Numerous decisions in actual lawsuits show the 
general law of the land to be that formal irregu- 
larities of the officers in charge, thougb contrary 
to the directions given in the law, do not vitiate 
the .votes cast unless the statute directly says 
or strongly implies that an omission shall have 
that effect. 

With what liberal care the intention of the 
voters is protected by non-partisan courts may be 
learned from the New York decision in 1853. 
Cook and Benjamin Welch, junior, were rival can- 
didates for State Treasurer; the election ran all 
over the State; irregularities of inspectors were as 
thick as grapes in a bunch, and on account of them 
the State canvassers rejected enough returns favor- 
ing Welch to give the election to Cook. This de- 
cision was reversed by the courts. The Court of 
Appeals said that the objects of the election law 
were to afford an opportunity to every one enti- 
tled to vote; to prevent any one from voting 
without the right; and to so conduct the election 
that the true number of legal votes cast could be 
ascertained. If these objects were accomplished 
the vote of a district must not be rejected because 
inspectors failed to comply with every regulation. 
The appointment of some inspectors was irregular 
or doubtful ; iu vue district, carly birds who began 
the sitting were turned out of the nest by later 
comers, who claimed a better right and sat till the 
hatching. The Court said that if voters found in- 
spectors in fact attending to the duties it was all 
the voters were concerned with. Some inspectors 
did not take oath at all; and others took it upon 
‘“‘Ollendorf’s French Grammar” or “Watts’s Psalms 
aud Hymns.” The Court said that which book was 
kissed was wholly unimportant; and that omitting 
the oath entirely might be ground for indicting the 
inspector but not for rejecting the voies. Some 
inspectors shut the outside door at sundown and 
went on taking votes from persons in the room 
for fifteen minutes longer. The Court said that 
this shoald not invalidate unless there was a rush 
of votes for one candidate during the fifteen min- 
utes, so as to affect the result. Ballots came in 
with a name for ‘‘county judge” written under 
the State office. The Court said that this might 
be bad for the county judge but was no reason 
for rejecting the vote above for State Treasurer. 
Ballots came in for Benjamin C. Welch, Jr., and 
for plain Benjamin Welch. The Court said that 
the canvassers were not in fault for counting 
these as for three distinct men if they could not 
learn from the papers that one man was weant, 
but that the Court could and would (and they 
did) ascertain that the discrepancy was a type- 
setter’s blunder and order all the ballots counted 
for Benjumin Welch, Jr., the man intended. 

It is and must be a fundamental doctrine of 
popular election law that the will of the majority 
is to be ascertained, not frustrated, by the ballots, 
returns and certificates. This principle has been 
grossly violated in Maine; and the sooner the 
Governor puts another conundrum to the justices 
the better. Senator Morrill’s statement of the 
questions to be put is specific, comprehensive and 
lucid; a refusal of the Governor to submit them 
would go far to provoke and justify—not a resort 
to force but—an overwhelming vote at next elec- 
tion, convicting the fasionist party of a perverse 
conspiracy to spring long-disused rules upon the 
community unexpectedly, for the purpose of de- 
feating the popular will. 
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MR. BEECHER AND DR. PORTER ON 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


“T]\ROM the boughs of the ‘‘ Christian Intelli- 
gencer” we pluck this sweet fruit of tbe 
spirit : 

“The pews in Plymoutb Church, Brooklyn, are soon to 
be let, and therefore Mr. Beecher last Friday evening in- 
dulged in a perfectly senseless attack upon the American 
Bible Society and secured a large amount of advertising 
for nothing.” 

At the annual business meeting of Plymouth 
Church a motion was made that the list of 
monthly collections be revised. Instead of pre- 
senting one national benevolent society for each 
month it was thought best to have but six, leaving 
the intermediate wonths open for local charities. 
In discussing the proposition the pastor said that 
there were several societies of large properties that 
were established in the good will of conservative 
men and churches who woald never let them suffer, 
but who would not feel a deep interest in many 
movements which Plymouth Church, from its 
history and genius, would desire to succor. The 
American Tract Society was mentioned, and the 
American Bible Society. The field occupied by 
each was spoken of as important, andthe past use- 
fulness was distinctly recognized. But, they were 
not likely to suffer drought. Golden showers 
would fall on the'r heights from sources which 
would leave humbler charities without rain or dew. 
In regard to the Bible Society, the pastor stated 
that he had the less regret in consequence of the 
action of the Board of Managers, who bad made 
a careful revision of the English text, eliminating 
thousands of small errors which had gradaally 
crept into the editions, and had published it for 
seven years as their standard edition; but about 
the year 1858, under intimidation, had gone back 
to the unpurged text and made it, with all its 
errors, their standard edition. It is this criticism, 
made in his own church meeting, on a matter of 
business, which the nimble reporters made public, 
and which the ‘‘ Intelligencer” announces as an 
‘‘attuck” |! Are churches and pastors so brought 
under subjection to the great national benevolent 
societies that no discussion of their actious is to 
be permitted, and no criticism uttered? 

On Sunday marning following the Rev. Dr. 
Ethelbert Por‘er, of Brooklyn, E. D., gave utter 
ance to views so striking in their way that we 
shall quote therm further on from the New York 
‘*Tribune” of Dec. 26th, to which paper, appar- 
ently, Dr. Porter lent the text of bis manuscript. 
When all the facts are before the public this utter- 
ance will be interesting reading to Dr. Porter. 

There will be found in another coluwn a de- 
tailed account of the revision of the standard 
Bible ixsued by the American Bible Society, by 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Conant, than whom no 
more careful and accurate and trained student of 
the Bible has arisen in the American Church, 
We shall, therefore, give here but an outline. 

As early as 1847 Dr. Brigham, Secretary of the 
Am-*rican Bible Society, proposed to the Board of 
Managers a revision of the English text of the 
standard Bible issued by tne Society. 1t was not 
to be a pew version nor an amendment of our 
translation, but what might be called a new 
proof-reading of the English version known as 
Kivg James’s Bible. The Society adopted the 
recommendation, a sub-committee was appoiuted 
by the standing ‘‘ Committee on Versions,” and 
the Rev. Dr. McLane, of Williamsburgb, was 
by tbem made chief collator. No better selection 
could bave been made. The revision was com- 
pleted in 1850; it was adopted by the Board 
of Managers and printed in three forms, and for 
seven years it was issued and distributed by the 
American Bible Society as its standard edition. 

About this time the American (Baptist) Bible 
Union was formed for the purpose of securing 
a new transiation of the whole Bible. This gave 
rise to much and excited discussion vot only 
smong Baptist churches byt among the friends 
of the Awerien Bible Sogiety. Dr, Breckenridge, 
of Kentucky, Dr. Pinmmer, of Virginia, Bishop 
Coxe »ud others turned against the recently revised 
Bible of the Bible Society, largely on the ground 
hat any disturbance of the old text would shake 
the confidence of the common people in King 
James’s translation and open the door to all man- 
ner of attempts at a better translation. So yvehe- 


ment was the assanlt made upon the Board for 





having published a revised and corrected edition 
that the Board were intimidated, overborne. and, 
after hot discussion, it was finally resolved (1857) 
to abandon the revised Bible and go back to the 
notoriously corrupted text formerly used! The 
whole Committee on Versions, with the exception 
of Dr. Spring, resigned in disgust. Their names 
deserve to be inscribed with honors. They were 
the Rev. Dr. Samuel Turner, the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Robinson, the Rev. Dr. Thomas E. Vermilye, the 
Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D.D., James Floy, 
D.D., and Thomas Cock. 

It is worth ~hile now to examine what was 
the real thing done by this retrogressive action 
of the Bible Society. In the second report of the 
Committee on Versions to the Board of Managers 
they say: ‘‘The instances of restoration, as will 
be seen, are numerous and often important, par- 
ticularly in the margin, the heads of chapters and 
of columns, and paragraph marks.” In their final 
report, p. 31, the Committee say: ‘‘ The number of 
variations recorded by the collator solely in the 
text and punctuation of the six copies compared 
falls but little short of Twenty-Four Thousand.” 
They add that the errors, beingof form or type, 
do not affect any doctrine or precept of the Bible. 
But this must be confined to mere typographical 
errors, as we shall show. One of the members of 
the Committee on Versions, under whose care the 
corrected version was made, states (New York 
‘* Tribune,” Dee. 26th, 1879): ‘‘In four editions, 
printed respectively in London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge and Edinburgh, the Committee found forty 
thousand of these minor differences.” 

All these typographical errors, spelling, punctu- 
ation, evil grammar, head-lines, omissions, in so far 
as they existed in the American standard edition, 
were deliberately readopted, and sent forth again 
to the people. What if they do not change the 
essential sense? Shall the king's son be sent 
abroad out at the elbows, with patches on the 
knees, and with tatters all over, on the plea that 
his clothes do not affect his bodily health? 

But, if it be true that the vast majority of these 
corrections do not affect doctrine or precept, it is 
not true that the deliberate adoption of notorious 
falsities into the text of the Bible is barmless be- 
cause the errors are insienificant. But, when the 
Society bad once escaped from printing a false 
text, to go back deliberately and begin again to 
print it is to assume tbe right and authority of 
changing the text of God’s Word. If they havea 
right to change it from truth to error in one jot 
or tittle, they have aright to change it at their 
pleasure in larger matters. 

King James’s translators, in the contents at 
the head of chapters and running page titles, im- 
ported the New Testament intothe Old. In none 
of the Messianic Psalms or prophecies is Christ 
or the Church mentioned by name; it is Messiah 
and Zion. The revised edition restored the word 
Messiah for Christ and Zion for the Church But 
in the-unpurged edition upon which the Society 
has fallen the old method is again adopted. 

In Ruth tii., 15, what right has the Bible So- 
ciety, contrary to the original Hebrew and to 
King James’s version of 1611, to make the Bible 
say that Ruth went into the city, wher in fact it 
was Boaz? In the old error-full Bible of the Bible 
Society it reads ‘‘he measured six measures of 
barley and laid it on her; and she went into the 
city.” In the corrected Bible the blunder was 
remedied, and it reads ‘‘ and he returned into the 
city,” Ruth going to her mother in the suburban 
country. It may he of little consequence to mor- 
als which of these went or where they went. But, 
after having the error corrected, to adopt it again 
deliberately, and to continue to promulgate a 
falsity, cannot be justified except on grounds 
which would allow them to send out any falsity 
which they might think expedient. 

In 1 John ii., 23, there is a still more flagrant 
case. At the time wnen our version was made 
the second clause of the verse was regarded as 
doubtful, aod was printed in italics. Afterward 
new and earlier manuscripts were found, and dis- 
closed the fact that the words were genuine and 
as authentic as any part of Scripture. Accord- 
ingly the Committee of Revision restored the sec- 
ond clause, taking it out of italics and putting it 
into Roman type, The Bible Society have de- 
liberately, againsé Jight and knowledge yncontra- 
dicted, signified to readers of the Bible that the 








ae 


words ‘‘ He that acknowledgeth the Son hath the 
Father also” are of doubtful authenticity. This 
is pot a textual error. This is a deliberate veil- 
ing of importaut truth. The Bible Society is 
regarded as the servant of the American 
eLurches; its voice is taken to be their voice; 
and to-dav the American churches are made to 
say to all its unlearned readers, to children and 
teachers in thonsands and thousands of schools, 
tbat it is very doubtful whetber the Holy Ghost 
said, ‘‘He that acknowledgeth tbe Son bath the 
Father also;” although the Society knows and 
for many years published that this was the au- 
thentic testimony of the Holy Spirit. 

We have by no means exhausted the catalogue 
of misdemeanors. Is it any wonder that Dr. R.S. 
Storrs should say, afterward, that he never 
since this action of the Society had taken upa 
collection in Pilgrim Church for the Bible Society 
and never would? Is it strange that Plymouth 
Church should follow this example set by the 
Church of the Pilgrims? 

On another page the ‘* Christian Intelligencer” 
attempts the following by way of apology for the 
Society: 


———— 


“The American Bible Society has no authority to re- 
vise or correct the English Version of the Scriptures. It 
is strictly limited to the publication of the accepted Ver- 
sion. It may correct printers’ errors, nothing more. The 
marginal readings are not under its control. They were 
made by the original translators and are a part of the 
Version, of authority hardly inferior to the text. The 
Christian churches represented in the Bible Society have 
not delegated to it the authority to revise the rendering. 
It is simply the creature of the churches and has no right 
to go beyond the terms of its constitution. It was emi- 
nently proper that a few years ago a Committee of the 
Society should carefully examine the translation in the 
light of the increased knowledge of the East and of the 
results of an extensive examination of manuscripts, and 
report what changes seemed desirable. The churches 
represented in the Society concluded that the time had 
not come to make the alterations in the text. in the, head- 
ings to chapters and the additions to the marginal read- 
ings. The Bible Society, by the action then taken, com- 
mended itself to the confidence of the community and 
became more worthy than ever of the support of all who 
prize the Word of God. A revision is now being made 
under an excellent arrangement. It must be submitted to 
the churches as the original rendering was, and, when it is 
generally accepted, the churches represented in the Bible 
Society will print it. The English Bible is a most precious 
trust and not to be exposed to the whims of popular speak- 
ers who have no standing whatsoever as schulars.”’ 


This is disingenuous special pleading. One 
would never suspect from this that a revision was 
made, that the Board of Managers adopted it, 
that three sets of plates were cast, that for seven 
years it was issued as the standard and only edi- 
tion. The question is not whether it was wise to 
set on foot a revision, but this: whether, when the 
revision had been made and published, and cireu- 
lated for seven years, the Society had a right to 
go back tothe errors from which it was washed, 
and circulate again notorious blunders! 

But marvelous is the statement of the “ Intelli- 
gencer,” tbat ‘‘the churches represented in the 
Soviety concluded that the time bad not come to 
make alterations in the text,” ete. This matter 
was never brought before the churches. It was 
never debated by them. If there is any recorded 
action of the churches, where is it? No. It was 
the fear that churches of the Old School Presbyte- 
rian party might be alienated that took the So- 
ciety back into Egypt. 

There was no occasion for the ‘‘Intelligencer” to 
close its disingenuous article by its fling at the 
men who made the Bible Society’s Revision. 
There were no riper scholars then living than the 
men stigmatized as periling the integrity of the 
Bible by their ** whims.” The men who demand- 
ed, who made, accepted, published, and circulated 
for seven years the revised Bible were the whole 
Board of Managers of the Bible Society and the 
Committee of Revision; viz., Prof. Turner, Dr. 
Edward Robinson, Dr. Vermilye, Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard 8. Storrs, the Sub-Committee and Collator, 
Rey. Lot Jones, Rev. Dr. McLeod, and Rev. Dr. 
Mcl.ane. And these,forsooth,are men ‘‘who have 
no standing whatsoever as scholars ”! 

We now turn to lighter matters; to the genial 
and sportiye Dr. Ethelbert Porter. We sball sup- 
press our blushes at the compliments, and regard 
them as a mere weans of softening the skin 
where the lancet is to cut. 

‘‘T was sorry to learn that one of the foremost ministers 
of America, misled by one of his ever active impulses, had 
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been guilty of the folly of attacking the American Bible 
Society and the version of the Bible which-it publishes. 
It is well known to every scholar that some words in the 
version now in use have become obsolete, and there are a 
few instances in which the changes of language require re- 
vision. But to affirm that the Bible Society publishes a 
text which it knows to be false, is utter arrogance and 
folly. I respect the genius of the distinguished gentleman 
who made the charge, but no man in America has ever 
suspected him of being a technical scholar, or qualified to 
pronounce in any matter involving exact learning. But 
what is worse is his indictment of the American Bible So- 
ciety, an institution which, with the British and Prussian 
Bible Societies, has supplied the heathen world with copies 
of the sacred Scrip‘ures in nearly two hundred dialects. 
I do not like to say anything in condemnation of a brother 
minister who has acquired a worthy fame; but when any 
man so far forgets himself as to make an effort to impair 
the common faith in the common version of the sacred 
Scriptures, he is guilty of a crime for which no tears can 
make atonement. Still we shall hope that in his usual way 
Mr. Beecher will change his mind in a week and very soon 
contradict himself on this point as he has often done on 
others.”’ 

‘*That no man in America ever suspected him 
(Mr. Beecher) of being a technical scholar, or 
qualified to, pronounce in any matter involving 
exact learning,” expresses Mr. Beecher’s own view 
ot the matter and draws him into closer fellow- 
ship with Dr. Porter, as one in the same condi- 
tion. Let us shake hands! Let us be thankful 
that there are men who build for us, who work 
for us, who market, and cook and serve up for 
us, and that we are relieved from the drudgery of 
mechanical work, and are left to enjoy the fulfill- 
ment of the promises made to good Israelites: 
** houses full of all good things which thou filledst 
not, and wells digged which thou diggedst not, and 
vineyards and olive trees which thou plantedst 
uot!” This is the reward of good men, to have 
drudges of the text work for them, and hoary 
historians to grope for them and grammarians 
vnd philologists hew wood and draw water for 
them; and Mr. Beecher is drawn to the bosom of 
Dr. Porter, as one enjoying with him the felicity 
and luxury of garnering the harvest of learning 
without the sweat of husbandry! 

Dr. Porter thinks, and thinks rightly, that ‘‘no 
tears can make atonement” ‘‘for the crime of 
attempting to impair the common faith in the 
common version of the sacred Scriptures.” This 
is precisely what the Bible Society has done and 
is doing, in abandoning a revised version, elimi- 
nated of thousands and thousands of acknowledged 
aod notorious mistakes, and going back to & ver- 
sion peppered all over with typographical errors, 
besides some errors and blunders not trivial or 
superficial! This is a sharper judgment on the 
Bible Society than any Mr. Beecher has uttered! 

Out of frowns come smiles again, when Dr. 
Porter hopes ‘* that in his usual way, Mr. Beecher 
will change his mind in a week and very soon 
contradict himself on this point, as he has often 
done on others.” That there will be a con- 
siderable changing of mind ere long there is 
no question, but whether it will be Mr. Beecher 
or Dr. Porter who will change hardly admits of a 
doubt. Mr. Beecher probably belongs to those 
who think that growth comes by change, and re- 
fuses to join those who have set early and never 
change. All such he remits to the guardianship 
of Lot’s wife, who took shape and never changed 
her wind, and is become the symbol and exemplar 
of all who sit down in themselves and refuse to 
grow. Dr. Porter will recollect that it was be- 
cause, having got out of a corrupt version, she 
hankered after it, and looked back, that she has 
become the monumental guardian of all who from 
a good thing turn back to a corrupt one. 








Current affairs in Europe and America occupy a 
large share of attention this week both in our con- 
tributed and editorial pages. The Maine election 
fraud js discussed from a point cf view that we believe 
will be new to many of our readers; the Bible Soei- 
ety’s case, to which notice has been largely drawn 
during ‘he past week by the secular press, is reviewed 
editorially and by the Rev. T. J. Conant, D.D,, whese 
familiarity with the subject and repu ation as a stu- 
dent of Biblical literature make his utterances au- 
thoritative; in a letter from Constantinople Dr. 
Washburne sketches the present political condition 
of Turkey and indicates on what shallow founda- 
tion the prospect of any material improvement 
rests; while from Madrid Mr. Wood sends us a picto- 
rial account of the great social event that has taken 
place in that city. A seasonable sketch is furnished 
by Miss Sara F. Hopkins and an instructive article in 
our Insurance Column by Jacob L. Greene, E-q., Prer- 
ident of the Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford, 





JANUARY. 
By CaRoLine A. Mason. 


OOD day, new world! Like him of Genoa, 
We, glad adventurers, kneel and kiss the strand 

Of our emprise—tbis new-discovered land 

Of time—and cry, ‘‘ Good day, new world! Good day!” 

Onward, brave hearts, ’gainst odds would say us nay! 
These hostile ills which lurk on every hand— 
Make them allies to lead us into grand 

Possession of ourselves and of the way. 

O year! New year! World yet untried and strange! 
For him who thus adventures, all good things 
You hold in store; for he it is who brings 

Hope to the front, and courage: him no change 
Shall harm or weaken, nor shall any chance 
Rob him of his divine inheritance. 








ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 

T is understood that the policy of moral suasion 

has given place to something more vigorous, and 
that the Beaconsfield government has done or is 
about to do something that will secure a radical ref- 
ormation of the Turkish government. I have waited 
patiently to find out what this something was before 
writing about it. Every paper and periodical in 
Europe has been discussing this problem, but what is 
semi-officially asserted one day is officially denied the 
next. The sphinx has refused to speak, and the world 
remains in ignorance. My own impression is that the 
message delivered to the Sultan was something like 
this: “If you do not at once execute the promised 
reforms England will——.” It was left to his im- 
agination to fill out the blank. 

What we know isthis. Sir Henry Layard went on 
an excursion to Syria and made many speeches there, 
in all of which he praised the Sultan and eulogized 
the Turkish government. He returned in apparent 
good humor, was entertained by the Sultan, and called 
upon Mahmoud Neddim Pacha, who had become a 
minister during his absence and to whom he was sup- 
posed to be violently opposed. Everything seemed 
serene and peaceful, but suddenly, October 31st, the 
scene changed. The Embassador visited the palace 
and delivered a message which is said to have caused 
the Sultan to faint away. After his departure, first a 
chamberlain was sent to beg him to return but he 
refused. Then the Minister of Foreign Affairs was 
sent, but he would not see him. The Turks were 
filled with consternation. The Christians rubbed their 
eyes with astonishment and could not believe their 
senses. It was said that the English fleet was on its 
way here and that at last England was about to do 
something. I was corfidentially informed ‘‘by a reliable 
authority’ that a secret treaty between Turkey and 
Russia had been discovered; that England had agreed 
with the other powers for a partition of the Turkish 
empire; that the Sultan was to be deposed; and vari- 
ous other things, such as ‘‘a reliable authority” usually 
knows. 

But before a week had passed all this had changed. 
Mussurus Pacha had explained everything to Lord 
Salisbury ; the fleet had not left Malta, and the Turkish 
government had been assured that this was only a 
political trick to influence the elections in England. 
The Turkish papers were filled with the most abusive 
articles against England and the Pachas were laugh- 
ing at their unnecessary alarm. It appeared that the 
British Embassador had been playing the part of 
‘*one Snug the joiner” in company with ‘‘ Moonshine.” 

Here, too, we were somewhat mistaken. What- 
ever Beaconsfield may have originally intended there 
is a logic in events which sometimes leads to unex- 
pected results, and as the Turks showed no inclination 
to do anything to assist the Conservatives in their 
campaign it became necessary to resort to threats 
again and present some sort of an ultimatum. The 
fleet was once more ordered to be ready to sail at an 
hour’s notice and Constantinople was again in a fer- 
ment. The Turks then did what they should have 
been wise enough to do before. They commenced 
issuing decrees for the most sweeping reforms. It 
was not necessary to wait for the composition of new 
ones. They had only to republish some that have 
been issued and reissued from time to time for years 
past. In addition to this they have appointed the 
notorious Col. Valentine Baker as Inspector of Reforms 
in Asia Minor, his experience in a railway carriage in 
England no doubt specially fitting him for the service. 
So peace is restored, and on Saturday last Sir Henry 
Layard and Col. Baker dined with the Sultan. This 
will probably serve the purposes of Lord Beaconsfield, 
and it will be for his successors, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, to maintain the honor of England when 
it is seen, a year hence, that Turkey has violated these 
promises in the same way that she has violated others. 

It may be that we are still mistaken in our views of 





Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. It is possible that he may 
have serious thoughts of assuming the government of 
Asia Minor, and the ‘‘ Levant Herald” of yesterday 
actually announced the appointment of Sir Drummond 
Wolf as ‘‘ Lord High Commissioner;” but this news 
is too good to be true. Should it be confirmed then we 
may conclude that England has really changed her 
policy and accepted the principle which she ought to 
have adopted at the close of the Crimean War—that 
the Turkish government must be either reformed or 
abolished. Up to the present time Lord Beaconsfield 
has supported a very different doctrine. Within three 
months he has declared that the Turkish government 
must be maintained, whether it were good or bad. The 
integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire has 
been his battle-cry for years. We are certainly jus- 
tified in having some doubts about his sudden conver- 
sion to the opposite view, but nothing need surprise 
us in the author of ‘‘Tancred.” He may yet follow 
the advice of his Syrian friend and transfer his Em- 
press to Delhi. 

Meanwhile one advantage has been gained. The 
truth in reference to the Turkish administration in 
Asia Minor has at last beea told, under official sanction, 
and the last ‘‘ Blue book ” on Turkey is a more terrible 
condemnation of this government than anything which 
was published by the Liberals at the time of the Bul- 
garian messacres. 

In my last letter I sent you some particulars in refer- 
ence to a Turkish Khodja who had been condemned 
to death for aiding an English missionary to translate 
the Prayer Book and some tracts. He is still alive 
and, although in close confinement, is better treated. 
He owes his life to the fact that his wife has relatives 
in the Sultan’s harem who appealed to the Sultan in 
his behalf, and in the end he will probably escape from 
prison through the same influence. The English Em- 
bassador is also doing what he can to secure his liber- 
ation. It is said that the Sultan’s curiosity was so far 
excited that he sent for the confiscated manuscript of 
the tract on ‘Christ the Word of God” and read it 
himself. This tract is based on the fact that the 
Koran, as well as the New Testament, calls Christ the 
Word of God. It discusses the meaning of this ex- 
pression as it was used by the Greeks and by the 
Apostle John, and shows that it implies the divinity of 
Christ; also that since Christ was a personal revela- 
tion of God to the world no other revelation is neces- 
sary. It was of course controversial, in the sense that 
it was designed to lead Mohammedans to accept Chris- 
tianity, but it was written in acalm and conciliatory 
spirit. It could never Nave beew published in Constan- 
tinople, but it would have been printed in England and 
sent out by post. This intention to introduce the tract 
into the countr7 secretly, which was probably known 
to the Khodja, although he would have had nothing to 
do with the printing cr circulating of it, was the only 
offense which could be properly charged against him; 
but so far as we can learn from the reports of his trial 
in the Turkish papers this was not even mentioned. 
He was condemned to death simply for assisting in the 
translation of a tract in favor of Christianity. This is 
Religious Liberty in Turkey. This is what occurs at 
the very time of all others when this government needs 
to conciliate European public opinion. It may be taken, 
then, as an illustration of the wisdom as well as the 
liberality of the present administration. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Nov. 29, 1879. 








HINTS FOR HOME READING, 
HiOW 10 READ.—tl. 
By JOSEPH COOK. 

AMUEL JOHNSON says that ‘interest is the 
kK) mother of attention ;” but attention is the mother 
of memory. To secure memory, therefore, secure its 
mother and grandmother. It is a very common and 
fatal error to neglect this grandparent. When one is 
absorbingly interested in a theme the mind becomes 
strangely receptive, and draws to itself, as a magnet 
gathers up iron filings, all information within its reach 
as to the topic in hand. The best rule for the ac- 
quisition and the preservation of information is to make 
the mind magnetic by acquiring profound interest 
in a theme. Possibly your intellectual enthusiasm 
may limit itself to one topic for a long while. A spe- 
cialist may become lynx-eyed, and yet, by reason of 
exclusive attention to a single subject, also remain 
wall-eyed. Endeavor, therefore, to excite in yourself 
two enthusiasms, in order that there may be botha 
north and a south pole in the magnet of your intellect. 
Two subjects will be likely to draw into connection 
with themselves a range of reading which will be some- 
thing like what the Jordan is in the northern half of 
the Dead Sea—a current of perfectly fresh water in the 
midst of bitter waves. You may have, as Ruskin says, 


* ‘6a little island of your own with a grove and spring 


in it, sweet and good,” while the waste, howling ocean 
of the world’s useless information rolls around you. 
Personally, I have learned to rely on the margins of 
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the books that I read as being themselves my best 
note-books. Of course I am speaking now only of the 
volumes which are my own property. These I am 
perhaps scandalously free in marking, and so every 
ordinary volume that I have in my library becomes a 
note-book. If one indicates the important and more 
important and most important passages in a book, 
even if it be only by one or two or three lines in the 
margin, and if one then makes it an inflexible rule to 
commit to memory from every one of the volumes thus 
marked all the three line passages, he will very soon 
find that his annotated volumes are in his head. In 
committing to memory the three line passages I should 
advise everyone, as I do myself, to oblige himself to 
review and pretty nearly commit to memory the two 
line and the one line passages. These may not be 
numerous in some volumes, and yet in works that are 
only to be read with the fingers are worth memoriz- 
ing. 

It is said that Carlyle reads on the average a dozen 
books a day. Of course he examines them chiefly with 
his fingers, and after long practice is able to find at 
once the jugular vein and carotid artery of any author. 
John Quincy Adams was said to have ‘“‘ a carnivorous 
instinct for the jugular vein” of an argument. In dis- 
cussing the secret of memory, we first have interest 
inducing attention, and then the skill given by experi- 
ence in finding the jugular vein. My habit is to mark 
on the inner margin all the passages with which I 
disagree, and thus many volumes which I am obliged 
to read are transformed into thorn-bushes full of spurs 
to debate. The shelf of my library on which I have 
collected the chief infidel writers’ works of the last 
hundred years holds volumes plentifully marked in this 
way. The three-line passages I have committed to 
memory as being enormous and most mischievous 
errors. This plan of marking volumes can be made 
very elaborate, and every reader must invent his marks 
for himself. My enthusiasm led me to have altogether 
too elaborate a system of marking; but at present I 
am convinced that for myself I need only six marks— 
those for important, more important, and most impor- 
tant passages, which I mark on the outside margin, 
and those for error, und more and most important er- 
rors, which I mark on the inside. I turn down the 
leaf at the top of the page for the first-class passages 
that are to be memorized, and at the bottom for the 
second-rate passages. Standard books [I like to buy in 
portable and compact and yet cheap editions, on which 
I can use a pencil without sacrilege. I always go 
thivugh the book, fastening in mind the places 
marked, when I have finished the first journey. 

A word now as to note-books, and volumes that you 
do not own. Of course a borrowed book cannot be 
marked, and probably in that case Channing’s method 
is the best one—to read with slips of paper between 
the leaves. In his pigeon-holes these slips of paper, 
on which he made notes as he read, were arranged ac- 
cording to the subjects and as they accumulated from 
year to year; and when he was engaged upon any par- 
ticular topic they accumulated with great rapidity. I 
am obliged to read extensively in libraries not my own, 
and my plan is to make notes on common paper with a 
margin turned down at the left-hand side. I never put 
more than one subject on one piece of paper; and 
every week or fortnight the slips thus obtained are 
filed or pinned together according to the subjects. 
Thus my note-book thickens; but, if convenience re- 
quires, can be unstitched and rearranged. It appears 
to me to be foolishness to keep ordinary note-books in 
thick, bound manuscript volumes which cannot be 
taken before a public assembly, or used in separate 
parts. I am obliged to carry note-books with me 
on the railways, and am always provided with the sim- 
plest form of note paper. Of course these leaves can 
be easily put into the form of note-books which can be 
rearranged if necessary; and I find it best never to 
bind them. I wish often to unbind them. A passage 
which I think I shall quote in print from any book I 
am accustomed te write lengthwise of the paper—that 
is, from the bottom to the top; a passage I think I 
shall not quote I write the other way. All slips writ- 
ten from bottom to top are first-class matter; and I 
can easily take them out of my note-books and put 
them into manuscripts intended for the press. I am 
obliged to do this sometimes in great haste, and find it 
in portant to have my note-books unbound. If I had 
to keep notes in bound volumes the infelicity of tear- 
ing out leaves would be unavoidable, as there would 
be no time for copying. 

But the results of reading are best preserved by com- 
municating them to others. Let young men be taught 
to keep commonplace books, and especially to converse 
concerning what they read. I am‘not a friend of very 


large attention to debating societies by young men ad- 
vanced to the higher stages of college training; but in 
the academic period —the years of preparation for college | 
and especially in the days of the country academy—it 
appears to me that a youth with any tendency toward 
public speaking should be encouraged to enter school 





debates and the best lyceums in order that he may com- 
municate to others the results of his reading. No one 
is so likely to remember what he reads as he who reads 
with a purpose of advancing some good cause by com- 
municating his information. If a young man intends to 
enter the profession of law, or theology, or to become 
a lecturer, or author, or editor, he has before him such 
a career that he should begin early to imitate Edmund 
Burke in constantly working out trains of thought. 
Let him make notes, early, in his commonplace books, 
and he will find that years before he can face the public 
he will have accumulated many suggestions likely to 
be of great service in his professional career. Mr. Em- 
erson’s essays are gathered from his journals. So were 
Goethe’s and Montaigne’s. So were Thoreau’s. Ina 
railway train at one sitting I once read through three 
of Mr. Emerson’s essays backwards. The paragraphs 
are selected from his journals, and are often arranged 
in no logical connection. Mr. Alcott says that he once 
found Emerson in his study engaged in shuffling a set 
of manuscript extracts from his journals in order that 
he might determine the order of the paragraphs in an 
essay which afterwards became celebrated. It is a 
Concord theory that the very finest writing must be 
grown in the orchards of journals. The preservation 
of the results of reading in journals is to be commend- 
ed to young men of literary taste, and yet journal-writ- 
ing may easily be made to minister to vanity, self-con- 
sciousness and individualism of a mischievous species, 
and if carried far enough may mislead even a powerful 
man into ego-theism. But I am now speaking of a 
journal much like a commonplace book, and can recom- 
mend, as one good means of securing the results of 
reading, a daily or weekly expression of one’s thoughts 
as to the subjects examined, and the collection from 
those entries of the best passages into essays, after 
Mr. Emerson’s method. 








MERRIE CHRISTMAS IN OLD 
ENGLAND. 
By Sara F. HopKIns. 

‘HE holidays are over, the rain of Christmas and 
| New Year’s cards has ceased, the hampers are all 
sent, the greater charitable appeals are all made, the 
holly and mistletoe are getting offensively dusty on 
drawing-room walls, lucky Christmas guests in hos- 
pitable country-houses from Cornwall to Westmore- 
land are returning by every train to work and London 
fogs and grime, a blessed peace falls on homes just 
bereft of their somewhat dismal-faced public-school 
boys, paterfamilias is paying the piper, and daily ap- 
pear at dinner reminiscent fragments of bygone splen- 
did feasts—a last mince pie, final slices of the plump 
plum pudding, fried and toothsome under their suowy 
powdering of sugar, or a box of crystallized fruits 
mournfully empty, and every cherry and apricot days 
ago picked away. 

Does Christmas in Old England differ in much from 
Christmas amongst people of English race in the New 
World? In some external features certainly, though a 
good many of the ancient observances are obsolete 
now, or linger only in great houses or remote places 
where old traditions and fashions are jealously pre- 
served. After the advertising columns in the news- 
papers, and the windows of fancy and toy shops, the 
first tokens of holiday time are to be found at Covent 
Garden Market. A fortnight before Christmas the 
Market and all its approaches are transformed into an 
evergreen forest. One walks through aisles of spruce- 
firs—the Christmas trees that have flourished in En- 
gland only since the reign of Queen Victoria, brought 
probably by Prince Albert from the Vaterland. There 
are tons of laurel, holly, ivy, box and mistletoe packed 
into every available space and loading great wains. In 
laurels there are the Portugal and the variegated; 
there are bushy branches of fragrant bay; laurustinus 
covered with just-bursting tufts of snowy blossoms; 
ivy, glossy green or exquisitely tinted by frost-nips 
and profusely black-berried; hollies in all grades of 
curled and thorny leaves, set ‘‘ with clustering berries 
bright,” and mistletoe boughs, round, toppling, the 
withy green stems sparsely clad with slender foliage, 
and the white or pale-green waxen berries clinging 
like rain-drops about the axils of the leaves. 

There is also a white-berried variety of the holly, 
and another with beautifully variegated leaves. A load 
of this latter, generously berried, sometimes brings as 
much as $100. The mistletoe is sold for $25 or $30 
the ton. There are years when it is almost impossible 
to procure any holly with berries, when, in price, as a 
dealer explained, ‘‘’ollies are horful!” but there is 
never any lack of mistletoe. 

And Covent Garden is only one of the great markets 
that supply London with Christmas greens. Where 
does the enormous supply come from? The mistletoe 
comes from the apple orchards of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, from Guernsey and Jersey, and from the cider 
and perry counties of mid- and southwestern England. 
So plentifully does it cumber the apple and pear or- 








chards in these counties that several small towns in 
them send each over one hundred tons of this plant, 
beloved of the Druids, to market each December. The 
mistletoe berries and leaves grow in clusters of three, 
united in one stalk. The processions went thrice 
around the sacred object, with incantations thrice re- 
peated, and the Druids cut 147 shoots from an apple 
tree: 147=7x7x3. Herrick plants the parasite in 
our hearts : 
“* Lord, I am like the mistletoe, 

That bath no root, and cannot grow 

Or prosper, save by that same tree 

It clings about. Sol by thee.’ 

The greens other than mistletoe come from all over 
England. They are cut from common lands and pub- 
lic forests, they are clippings of plantations contracted 
for with the stewards, they are gardeners’ perquisites, 
and, alas for the owners of pretty gardens and shrub- 
beries within comfortable reach of tramps, many, 
many loads are stolen. The use of the greens is far 
more common than in the United States. Even the 
railway stations get themselves up festally in laurels 
and holly, loop their arches with festogns, bind their 
lanterns about with green, and the locomotives on 
Christmas day whiz along with holly branches. 

Christmas morning is ushered in by the bell-ringers 
and the waits. The clamor of the bells becomes noth- 
ing less than a grievance, and though the idea of the 
waits singing carols is poetic and charming, the real- 
ity is but too often a horde of urchins and half-grown 
louts all bawling, in ear-splitting tones and perfectly 
independent time, something of which one can discover 
only that it has a certain swing which would indicate 
rhyme, and that a constantly recuiring assurance is: 
‘*For Christmas comes but once a year;” a fact that 
has its consolations for the suffering auditors. When, 
however, the waits are a well-trained band of choir- 
boys their music in the still night is as welcome and 
delightful as the words of some of the old carols are 
simple and touching. 

In some country districts the boys rig themselves 
like a pack of fantastic Guy Fawkes mummers and go 
about performing plays before the houses—if plays 
they can be called: short dialogues, with a deal of cut 
and thrust, and antics on the lawn—but bell-ringers, 
waits good and bad, mummers, they all of them mean 
money; sixpences, or beer, or both. But then every- 
body means money just now. The postmen, the carri- 
ers, the errand boys, the lamp-lighters, the sweeps, the 
street-cleaners, the German band men, the garbage 
collectors, etc., etc., all start forward with hands out- 
stretched for sixpences, shillings, half crowns. This 
is the old Christmas Box, and originally it seems to 
have been a box like our savings boxes. It was called 
a Thrift Box as well, and used to be set up in the shops 
of tradesmen for each customer to place a gift therein. 
Now it is the tradesmen who must give gifts. The 
cook in any house of moderate style fares well at 
Christmas, for every tradesman serving the house 
bestows upon her a money contribution. In houses 
where there are several children the milkman who 
knows his business is careful to send nurse a douceur 
as well, propitiating thus both the chief functionaries. 

In bygone days bakers gave to their customers a 
cake made in the form of a baby or of a lamb; but this 
custom is extinct. Old portions of the Christmas fare 
are gone, too. One now scarce ever hears of a boar’s 
head stuck about with rosemary appearing at table. 
The pepper cakes are gone, and the great sausage 
which must needs be boiled at daybreak. Goose pie 
is no more to be seen, and plum porridge, ‘‘ plum por- 
ridge hot, plum porridge cold,” has passed away. The 
‘‘wassail cup,” if that meant punch, remains, and 
plum porridge’s lineal descendant, plum pudding, light, 
firm, crowned with a holly sprig and blazing with blue 
brandy flames, is a necessity of existence in every 
English household on Christmas Day. Mince pies are 
a less imperious condition, and no wonder; for, O 
my native land! they’re not half so good as thine. 
They are mean in size, to begin with, baked in small 
patty pans, with scarce a good spoonful of mince to 
the pie. And one authority says they should be ob- 
long, typifying thereby the manger, as their contents 
do the gifts of the wise men! 

The day after Christmas is Boxing-day, a general 
holiday so far as business is concerned, but especially 
the festival of trades-people, artisans and servants. 
They crowd the city railways, fill the cheap theaters, 
make a day of it at the Crystal Palace, or for three 
shillings transport themselves to Brighton to explore 
the wonders of the deep in the great aquarium there 
and to get potted shrimps with their tea, 

And then Christmas is over for Londoners who have 
kept it in town; for adult Londoners, that is to say, 
for the pantomimes will be in full blast for weeks to 
come, and afternoon after afternoon the theaters will 
be jammed from pit to gallery with bright-eyed chil- 
dren shouting in ecstasy over the spectacular gorgeous- 
ness and fantasies of ‘‘The Fair One With the Golden 
Locks,” ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” or what not of fairy extrava- 
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canza, but delighted to the last uncontrollable degree 
over the misfortunes and brutalities of mob, clown, 
and policeman, in the farce—as might be expected of 
the cruelty of children, but, above all, of children 
reared in a land where Punch’s odious squeak and piti- 
ful savageries pursue one from Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s. 

But how beautiful they are—these fair-haired, sturdy, 
frank-eyed, red-cheeked English children! And in all 
England one shall not see a prettier sight than one of 
these great child audiences freely given up to the bliss 
of watching a Christmas pantomime. All in them is so 
natural, so childlike, so fresh, so little blasé, that one 
pardons a certain remnant of long since bequeathed 
Berserker and Viking legacies. Life is before them, 
and life softens us all to miseries known and unknown. 








KING ALPHONSO’S SECOND MAR- 
RIAGE. 
By THE Rev. CHARLES Woop. 

rT HE dust has not had time to gather very deeply on 

the flags and banners of Madrid since the Spanish 
capital was last decorated for a royal wedding. Two 
years ago, when King Alphonso was but a boy of twenty, 
he married the daughter of the Duke of Montpensier, 
his cousin, the beautiful Mercedes, the playmate of his 
childhood. Ina few months this boy was a widower. 
He spent many weeks of entire solitude in the great 
Escurial palace, on a barren, treeless plain forty miles 
from Madrid. His grief was doubtless as sincere as 
that of his predecessor, Philip II., when he was told 
in that same palace that his Armada was a wreck; but 
a king must be the slave of his own glory. He must 
sacrifice himself for the stability of his dynasty. While 
the man would have mourned for the wife he loved, the 
monarch must present to his counsellors the plans for 
asecond marriage. He could wed only a Catholic 
princess, and his ehoice fell, either of necessity or in- 
clination, upon the archduchess Maria Christina of 
Austria. 

That the Spaniards have grumbled, and are undoubt- 
edly dissatisfied, is by no means a proof that his choice 
was not a good one. They complained even more 
bitterly of his first marriage; and to-day they speak of 
Mercedes as asaint. In the south of Spain, especially, 
the lower classes are intensely republican, and are of 
course opposed to anything which points to the per- 
petuation of the monarchy; but the principles of the 
Spanish republican of even the fiercest sort are not 
strong enough to resist the attractions of a four-days’ 
festival in which two bull-fights of the most danger- 
ous kind were included. From Seville, and Malaga, 
and Granada, and Cordova, all republican cities, so- 
called, immense crowds packed the trains for Madrid 
for two or three days before the wedding. Hotel pro- 
prietors, never very blind to that 

** tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune,” 
raised their prices toa colossal and appalling magnitude. 

Early Saturday morning the Puerta del Sol—the 
largest square of the city and the center of its activities, 
where Longfellow lodged forty years ago, and which 
he has described as only a poet could—was filled with a 
restless, seething mass of humanity. There was only 
the slightest touch of winter in the air; but the sensi- 
tive Spaniards had muffled themselves in furs and long 
black cloaks till a stranger might have thought him- 
self in St. Petersburg. The square and all the streets 
leading from it were hung with the combined colors 
of Spain and Austria. On the fronts of some of the 
more ambitious buildings the monograms of the king 
and archduchess were skillfully interwoven. The 
palaces of the nobles were draped with tapestries as 
old as the time of the Moors. 

By eleven o’clock, the hour when the procession was 
expected to pass through this square toward the royal 
chapel, every inch of space was covered by a human 
foot except a narrrow way kept open by two lines of 
soldiers. A little after the hour a gun was fired and 
we knew the king had left his palace; a few moments 
later and the signal was given that the archduchess 
had entered her carriage. There were thus two pro- 
cessions, each of which passed through the Puerta del 

Sol, moving slowly toward the little church a mile or 
so from the city. What happened there was told me 
by a friend who was present during the ceremony. 

The edifice—the Spanish Westminster Abbey in 
miniature—capable of holding only a few hundreds, 
was filled with the grandees of Spain, the representa- 
tives of foreign courts, the diplomatic corps and a 
deputation from the Spanish Cortez. The king ap- 
peared alone before the altar, and waited some moments 
for the archduchess. When she came in, a tall, slight 
girl whom no one calls beautiful, she trembled percep- 
tibly, and seemed scarcely able to walk up the aisle. 
There were some who envied and some who pitied 
her. The marriage ceremony, performed by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Toledo assisted by his bishops 


and canons, lasted nearly an hour and a half. Before 
its completion a white vail was spread over the king 
and queen as they knelt before the altar, while a 
prayer was chanted that the blessings of heaven might 
descend upon them. Thousands were waiting impa- 
tiently all along the line, which was broken every few 
moments by a wave which it was impossible to resist. 
My sympathy was greatly aroused for a poor soldier, 
who was endeavoring to maintain his place while four 
brawny women were digging their elbows into his 
sides and back. It is difficult even for a Spanish sol- 
dier to look dignified under such circumstances. 
Everyone ceased for the moment to push, and the 
water carriers with their huge stone bottles stopped 
their loud cries of agua! agua! as we heard the masic 
of bands, and the van of the cortege appeared over the 
hill, in the broad street of the Calle de Alcala. 

The first part of the procession seemed more like an 
old Roman triumph than a modern wedding. Grooms 
with antique liveries that flashed with gold led a score 
or more of horses, magnificently caparisoned and as 
beautiful as the Arabian steeds of one’s imagination. It 
was a pretty sight; but I could not help asking why 
they were there, and no one gave a very satisfactory 
answer. After these came the State carriages, huge 
equipages covered with silver and gold, with painted 
and inlaid panels, and drawn by four, six, or eight 
horses. How many of these there were I cannot say, 
but I know it took a long time for them to pass, and 
that the one which attracted the most attention was 
that containing the former queen, Isabella II., the 
mother of King Alphonso, with her three daughters, 
the Princess of Asturias and the two Infantas of Spain. 
A troop magnificently mounted on coal black horses, 
with long white plumes waving over their heads, 
passed by, and then—a repressed cheer welcomed it— 
came the carriage of the king and queen, drawn by 
eight horses. 

On the honest, boyish face of the king was a half 
joyous, half frightened expression, as if he could not 
forget even in this moment of gladness the proverbial 
fickleness of his subjects. The delicate countenance 
of the queen was flushed with excitement. ‘‘ Poor 
girl!” I heard some one say, ‘“‘she looks as if she 
might follow Mercedes in less than two years.” 
After the royal carriage came the deputation from 
the Cortes and a regiment of artillery, with their guns 
and mules. Before the last of these had passed the 
king and queen had reached the palace, half a mile 
away. In the evening there was a State reception, 
and the whole city was illuminated. 

The next day—Sunday—there were other receptions 
in the afternoon, followed by a special representation 


operas ever written there is none which would seem 
less appropriate to be given at the wedding of a 
Spanish Catholic king to an Austrian Catholic prin- 
cess than ‘‘ The Huguenots,” the one chosen for that 
occasion. It is the story of the sufferings of Prot- 
estants in France before and on the terrible day of 
St. Bartholomew. I was not present, but was told 
that the audience was most magnificent. ‘‘ Every 
woman wore a fortune on her head,” and all, especially 
the king and queen, seemed greatly pleased with the 
opera. 

On Monday afternoon the most national and most 
intensely anticipated of all the festivities took place: 
“aroyal and extraordinary bull-fight,’’ so the an- 
nouncement read. A crowd almost as great as that 
of Saturday assembled to see the king and queen 
with their escort drive out toward the enormous 
amphitheater, which the Spaniards call the eighth won- 
der of the world. I am _ told that sixteen thousand 
people filled that modern coliseum, and that, with an 
almost incredible rudeness, not a sign of recognition 
was given to the king or queen when they entered, 
while on the appearance of Isabella, whom they drove 
from the throne just ten years ago because of her in- 
famous practices, they gave a great shout of greeting. 

Monday evening there was a banquet and concert 
and fireworks, and Tuesday afternoon another bull- 
fight closed, I believe, the series of festivities. From 
first to last the people have shown a coldness which 
arouses the surprise, if not the indignation, of all for- 
eigners. The streets have constantly overflowed with 
multitudes eager to see everything and to stare, like 
country children, at the king and queen, but they have 
been miserly of cheers, and the great majority have 
been too indifferent even to uncover their heads. before 
their sovereigns. Not once has anything so hearty 
been heard as a good Anglo-Saxon shout. Yet the 
people have voices, and use them lustily at any ex- 
hibition of skill in the bull ring. They have apparent- 
ly lost all interest in the problems of State. The 
aspirations of the average modern Spaniard are not 
lofty. There are thousands who are satisfied with a 
piece of bread, a few olives, a bundle of cigarettes and 
the weekly bull-fight. 
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TIME’S TRIUMPH. 
By Averic 8S. FRANCIS. 
HE Year is young, and bold, and strong, 
And blithely singeth he his song: 
‘For I am young and life is long !” 
So doth he cry; 
And twineth gay a garland fair 
Of violets for his golden hair, 
And holdeth in his hands with care 
A little bird that, nestling there, 
Dotan happy lie. 


Time smileth mockingly, and saith, 
‘Be merry while you may, for death 
Comes all too soon, with icy breath, 
Thy song to end.”’ 
The Year he laugheth merrily ; 
‘Oh, many an hour there yet shall be 
Of joy and gladness unto me 
Ere I shall tremble before thee, 
And humbly bend.” 


The Year hath feasted royally, 
And, crowned with poppies, drowsily 
Among his riches lieth he 
To take his rest. 
His mantle is of gleaming green— 
A hundred shades might there be seen— 
Thick silvered with the daisies’ sheen, 
With golden buttercups between 
Adown his breast. 


Old Time doth grimly smile, and say, 
‘So dreamest thou thy life away; 
A little longer shalt thou stay, 
Then cometh death.” 
The Year upon his mossy bed, 
Half hearing what old Time hath said, 
Turneth in lazy scorn his head: 
“T pray thee wait till I be dead,” 
He answereth. 


The Year hath risen up in might ; 
A king is he in his own right; 
And clad in royal vesture bright 
Doth proudly stand. 
His mantle o’er the blackened mold 
Lieth in many a purple fold, 
Heavy with crimson and with gold : 
A kingly scepter doth he hold 
In his right hand. 


Time unto him no word doth say, 
But pointeth where a lock doth stray 
Across his forehead iron gray, 

And laugheth low. 
The Year npon his head a crown 
Of oak-leaves placeth, glossy brown, 
And, with a scornful glance and frown, 
At Time a bunch of tuistle-down 

Doth lightly throw. 


The Year is worn, and bent, and old, 
And shivers in the bitter cold; 
His hair, that once was shiniag gold, 
Is hoary white. 
Grasping his staff, with footstep slow 
He staggers through the drifting snow; 
But ’neath his shaggy eyebrows low 
Still his dark eyes with ardor glow, 
And glitter bright. 


Time with his grim smile draweth near: 
“* Hast thou yet learned my face to fear? 
Dost thou remember now, Old Year, 
What Time hath said?” 
The Year with trembling lips doth cry, 
‘* Thee and thy power I defy! 
[ yet am strong; why should I die?’’ 
Time toucheth him, and with a sigh 
He falleth dead. 


The New Year cometh in apace, 

With rosy cheeks and merry face; 

In his fresh youth there is no trace 
Of him, the dead. 

But Time he smileth mockiugly; 

And to the living Year saith he: | 

‘* As he is now so shalt thou be, | 

And low as his I yet shail see 

Thy golden head.” 


Plymouth Pulpit. | 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 1 
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PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Thou art afar off to our thoughts. Thou dost not come 
to us by our searching; thou dost not reveal thyself to 
our understanding; but thou makest thyself known to 
the heart. We know thy presence there. As men know 
whether it be summer or not by the things that are about 
them, and by the atmosphere itself, so when that which is 
best in us rises up and stretches itself forth, yearning as r 
flowers yearn to send out fragrance, we know that thou 
art present and that the soul’s exhalation is towards thee 
and of thee. Now do we care to know, if it be hidden from 1 
us, what is the circuit of thy being and what are all the ele- f 
ments thereof. We know that thou art good—better than our 
best thought of goodness. Kinder thao any conception of 
kindness that ever has passed across the selfish orb of man’s I 
experience, purer and:truer and more faithful than love it- € 
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self in any buman bosom art thou. And in this we trust: in 
universal goodoess, and purity, and trutb, and justice. Be- 
lieving that thou art, and that thou art everywhere moving 
as the very life of the ui iverse, we wait and check our 
curiosity until the day of uncovering, until from around our 
spirits thou dost unwrap these cerements and we go forth, 
no longer bound hand and foot but free to see thee as thou 
art, and to be like thee and be eatisfied. 

Bless us, we pray thee, in our gathering this mornin; and 
draw near to every one in thy presence by thine own gracious- 
ness. Thou that hast taugbt the blind sun to make every- 
thing see, itself unable to behold; thou that hast sent its un- 
known and unskilled influence forth to give everything what 
it needs, each in its kind; so grant out of thine all-knowing 
love to every one in thy presence the grace that they need 
and the food for which their souls are goi g hungering aod 
are Jonging. To those that stand intbe midst of light and 
joy make joy yet more radiant in thee; and may ail their 
happiness speak to them of the higher and the abiding bap- 
piness; and may they consecrate their joy and tbeir pros 
perity. May those that stand carrying burdens endure as be- 
comes men. May they acquit taemselves like men. 

We pray, O God, that thou wil! grant to all those that are in 
the midst of perplexity and doubt, to whom days bring fear, 
who swing between hope and fear, keeping time tbus, that 
they may have at last that rest in thee which shall deliver 
them from solicitude and anxiety. May they cast their care 
on Him who careth for them. 

We pray tnat tnose who sit in trouble and sorrow and whose 
lips have tasted the bitter cup may not cout themselves 
better than their Lord, who for them drank the cup to the 
very dregs, though it was blood. Grant that they maj be 
willing to suffer; yea, and through suffering may they be 
willing to learn. Thou dealest with them as with children; 
and they bave the evidence of their adoption and sonship in 
that thou dust crasten them: and may they not complain, 
since thou art doing it that they may be partakers of thine 
own nature. Bless sorrow and vbe sorrowing, aod deliver 
them in thine own time, when it shall have wrought its per- 
fect work. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon the children, the 
little ones, the bao: s; those that are filling the house with 
joy and those that are going out of the household and taking 
their first steps in eariy life. Will the Lord take care of the 
children. 

And bless the parents, that they may transmit the blessing 
to their offspring: and may they be brought up in the tear of 
God, in the love of max, in all truth and honor and fidelity. 
And we pray ‘hat the generation that is coming may surpass 
the generation that now is in all tae qualities of true Christian 
manhood. 

We pray that thy blessing may rest upon all the churches in 
this city and all the churches io the city near usand througn- 
out ali our land. Revive thy work in them. Give greater 
force, more purity and more spiritual power to those that 
teach. We pray that revivais may break our ou every side, 
and flow down as toe rivers flow unlocked of winter in the 
spring May the glory of thy name soine ubroad everywobere ; 
and we pray that ali the efforts that are made for the evan- 
geliza‘ion of the world may prosper. May we not take nar- 
row views. May we neitner be impatient nor doubtiog nor 
fearing. Grant, we pray thee, that we may have full faith of 
God, and of the future, and of the triumph of holiness, and 
of the imal stury uf tuy uulversal administration. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and 
Spirit. Amen. 


SERMON. 
POWER OF CHRISTIANITY TO 

SUBDUE THE WORLD.#* 

“ For which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counte h tne cost, whether he bas sufficient 
to finish it? Lest haply, after he hath laid the foundation. 
and is not able to finisn it, all that behold it begin to mock 
him, sayiog,Tbis man begau to build, and was not able to 
finish.” —LUKE xiv. 28-30. 

HIS figure is reproduced often enough for us to 

feel the whole force of the truth contained in it; 
and without doubt its first application in the time of 
the Saviour was to individual life. It was designed as, 
in some sense, an exposition or remedy of that human 
curiosity, or of that false secular influence, that led 
men to precipitate themselves upon the Saviour, and 
call themselves his disciples, without the slightest idea 
of what that kingdom was which he came to esta lish, 
or what the Christian life meant. But then, without 
any violence, and by merely the extension of the same 
lines which Christ began, it applies to the whole 
scheme of Christianity itself; and the question is not 
merely in regard to an individual, whether he may 
enter upon the Christian life with a sufficient zeal to 
lay the foundation, or with enough power of continu- 
ance to carry up the structure in every part of his own 
character and nature; but whether Christianity as a 
system of religion has more power than simply to 
make a beginningin this world. Has it power to meet. 
all the successive developments that take place in 
human life and government, and all the changes that 
take place by civilization and various progress, phys- 
ical, or moral, or intellectual? Is Christianity able to 
carry out the great ends which it puts before itself, 
and to complete them, until the whole world is sub- 
dued to the Lord Jesus Christ? That application is 
legitimate ; and it is that which I wish to discuss this 
morning. 

You will be struck, on‘comparingthe spirit of the Old 
Testament and the spirit of the New Testament, with 
how much more there are of glow and enthusiasm in 
the former than in the latter in reference to the remote 
future. The chapter that I read from Isaiah this morn- 
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ing is tropical, gorgeous, in regard tothe future glory of 
the world—not alone of Jerusalem and of the Jews, as 
the unseeing and sectarian Jews supposed. Accepting 
Jerusalem for the New Jerusalem, and the Israelites as 
the representatives of a true religion in the world, it 
was in the mind of the prophet a prediction of the 
spread of true religion throughout all the world, and 
of its subduing all forms of power, wealth, and pleas- 
ure to itself. The prophets were never tired of that 
theme. In their hands it assumed various forms, and 
was adorned with wonderful fertility of imagination. 
But in the gospels there is very little of it. The gos- 
pels, as compared with the prophecies of Isaiah, are 
homely—not, however, in the offensive sense of that 
term. You will observe, even in detail, how different 
Christ’s method of teaching was from that of the Old 
Testament. There is not a bold figurein his whole 
life. Almost all his figures were domestic. The na- 
ture that Christ saw was a nature that had been fash- 
ioned by the hand of man. It was not the eagle on the 
bold cliff, it was the hen gathering her chickens under 
her wings, that he thought of. The ramping lion in 
the reeds of Jordan did not roar in his discourse as it 
did in the Apocalypse, and as it did in the sources 
from which the Apocalypse drew most of its imagery— 
the Old Testament prophets. He spoke of towers, and 
vineyards, and flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, and 
men, and husbandmen, and householders, and wine- 
pressers, and wine, and bread, and leaven, and all the 
things that belong to ordinary life; and I do not re- 
member one outburst of pyrotechnic imagination in 
the gospels. 

But, then, you are to bear in mind that this glorious 
hope of the future was part and parcel of the Jewish 
faith and belief; and that all these magnificent predic- 
tions of the future were in their hands already, and 
that Christ devoted his life, if one may so say, to the 
rendering practical that which had been gorgeously 
described of the future. He laid down the way by 
which human nature might be exalted through all 
stages up to a perfect manhood. 

Now, first, we claim for Christianity that it had a 
true view of the spiritual condition of mankind and of 
their wants. The fundamental doctrine of man’s weak- 
ness and dying need was not so much asserted as always 
assumed as a fact, patent and universally recognized ; 
and the ground was taken that man by nature, and 
by development in every period of the world, has 
been so low as to need divine succor and inspiration. 
So, then, when men praise human nature, it is human 
nature which has been educated by the power of God 
to enter upon a higher stage. Not human nature as it 
originally exists would render any such praise appro- 
priate. 

The Gospel has power, secondly, we claim, to change 
the emphasis of life among men, putting it upon the 
spirit and not upon the body. By nature we all run to 
sense, and are sensuous; but by the grace of God, 
through Jesus Christ, we are taught to live by faith 
and not by sense or sight. If we put the emphasis 
of life on that side—on the invisible and spiritual 
elements—we shall find that these elements are them- 
selves more prolific and powerful fur the production 
of secular ends than the seeking of secular ends di- 
rectly. ‘*Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added to 
you,” is the profound, economic, spiritual maxim of 
Christ. 

Thirdly, Christianity has shown that it has power 
to reclaim men from evil and from desperate con- 
ditions of evil. There has gone forth from it, and 
there is going forth from it continually, a power by 
which the leopard can change his spots, and the 
Ethiopian his skin—by which those that have been 
accustomed to do evil may learn to do well; and 
though it has not been invincible nor universal, yet in 
every age the reclaiming power that goes with the in. 
fluence of Christianity has been one of the signal marks 
of its divinity. It was a great deal for the Roman 
philosopher to show that the worship of the gods kept 
society ; but where could they have shown that it re- 
claimed society? What was there in the worship of 
Bacchus that would reclaim a drunkard? What was 
there in the service of Venus that would reclaim 
debauched men? What was there in all the lore of 
the gods that would reclaim a man who was given 
over to violence and revenge? But the recuperative 
power of the Gospel, by which evil men could be 
snatched as brands from the burning, marks it as 
transcendently higher than any form of religion that 
had been known, and that is known yet. 

Fourthly, the Gospel has shown that it has power 
to build single men up into very great nobleness and 
power. The ideal manhood has never been so high 
anywhere else as it has been under Christianity; and 
there never have been so many men that have come 
into this higher sphere of the conception and develop- 
ment of lives for great nobility with great meekness, 
for great power with great gentleness, for great pos- 
session in one’s self with great benevoleace in the dis- 








tribution of one’s self, for refinement in thought and 
feeling, for sublimity of purpose in life, and for the 
whole fruit and outcome of a noble life. There have 
been, it is true, among Zoroastrians, among Buddhists, 
among the disciples of Confucius, many men that have 
been excellent men, for reasons that I shall not now 
have time to go into; but where have there been such 
multitudes of men raised up, rank upon rank, continu- 
ously, that organized themselves into associations of 
power for the propagation of the highest forms of 
spiritual life as in the history of Christianity? 

In the fifth place, the Gospel has shown that it has 
great power to fashion communities. That is, it pro- 
duces a profound influence upon laws, upon institutions 
and upon customs. It has greatly leavened communi- 
ties, as I shall have occasion to show; but it has only 
laid the foundation; and the question is, ‘‘ Will it be 
able to finish?’ That it has laid the foundation of 
a transformed communal life there can be no doubt; 
and many of those very agitations which we are be- 
holding to-day are but that leaven working by which, 
by-and-by, a better state of society will be evolved. 

Sixthly, that Christianity has breathed a new spirit 
of manhood upon the whole world is undeniable. There 
have been at various times eras of heroism, eras of 
self-renunciation and _ self-sacrifice. The crusades, 
if you do not look too closely at their details, 
but look only in+ the largest way at them, are 
among the marvels of time. Great revivals have 
sprung up and broken out in various directions. But 
in our own day, within the last fifty or hundred years, 
it may be—since the days of Cowper—the literature of 
the world has been steadily undergoing a change; and 
the public sentiment of the world has also been 
undergoing a change. The sense of communal life; 
the unity of man; the brotherhood of man with 
man; the duty of strength to weakness and of 
power to helplessness—these things have been 
the great elements that have risen up, in the provi- 
dence of God, and are breaking out in every form, in 
poetry, in history, in essays, and in eloquence, every- 
where. It is the age of a recognized enthusiasm of 
humanity. And it is clearly traceable to Christianity. 
But these are only beginnings. The world is not con- 
verted yet. The machinery of human life grinds still 
at every wheel. The whole world is full of darkness 
and turmoil and trouble. There can be no doubt that 
the foundations of this Gospel Tower have been laid; 
but is the architect able to finish it? That is the ques- 
tion. 

Two theories may be held: that Christianity is pro- 
pelled wholly by divine power; or that it is developed 
by divine power plus all the auxiliaries of natural laws. 

If the former theory stand—namely, that Christian- 
ity was intended to be driven as a ship is, by the wind 
outside of itself pouring into its sails, and wafting the 
ship across the sea—has the history of Christianity 
been in accord with any such theory? Eighteen hun- 
dred years have passed away, and not one-eighth part of 
the globe has ever been touched by the light of Christian 
knowledge! Of the twelve or fifteen hundred million 
people on the globe at least one thousand million are 
as yet, to all intents and purposes, as blank heathen as 
they were in the days when Christ first appeared on 
earth. If you say that Christianity is a system that is 
being impelled purely and simply by the irresistible 
afflatus and influence of the Spirit of God, then the 
conclusion would seem to be almost irresistible that 
the direct efficiency of God is not as powerful as the 
outworking of natural causes in our affairs. 

If the second theory be true—that Christianity, di- 
vinely inspired in its spiritual substance, depends, 
through the long periods of time, for its practical 
evolution not alone upon a divine afflatus but upon 
all the forces in nature which develop man and society— 
then we must regard Christianity not simply as wide 
as a church or long as a creed, but as a part of nature, 
including in its instruments, first and last, every nat- 
ural force and all the forces of creation; that it was 
and is the design of Christianity not to save a select 
few from the world, but to reconstruct the world 
itself; not to snatch from a sinking ship a few of its 
crew and passengers, but to right up the ship, stop 
its fatal leaks, put it before auspicious winds, and 
making good its voyage to bring it safe into harbor, 
victorious over every peril. 

It is this millennial view which we hold and teach. 
The field is the world. Men are to be developed toa 
grander manhood ultimately than has ever been 
known; society is to be built up in all excellence; 
laws, institutions, all governments, courts, popular 
usages, all industries, commerce, art, are to be per- 
vaded by the very spirit of Christ; the world is to 
move to the highest spiritual forces; and in this proc- 
ess of elevation religion is to employ as its generous 
auxiliaries all knowledge, all laws, all nature! Not 
until the world is carried to its highest possible excel- 
lence will the Tower be completed. It is not enough 
that Christianity has laid foundations, it must carry 
up the structure. It is not enough that it has shown 
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itself capable of modifications and ameliorations of 
human nature and of society ; it must be able to destroy 
opposition, to master all hindrances and carry up the 
topstone with shoutings of Grace! unto it! 

Let us, then, point out some of the elements to be 
controlled and set forth some of the great tasks to be 
achieved before the Tower be finished. 

1. A time must come when children entering life shall 
from the cradle be nurtured in the essential spirit of 
Christ. It is in vain to expect the world’s conversion 
if we must wait till men are grown and set in pride, 
vanity, covetousness, selfishness. It is true that men 
may be converted in adult manhood; that revivals bring 
into a higher life multitudes of worldly men; that the 
salvation of thousands justifies all the zeal and all the 
labor which are put forth. But the great world moves 
on—almost unaffected. Public sentiment is frigid to 
virtue and warm to selfishness. 

It has been found, I think, by ample experiments, to 
be true that it is quite impossible to convert the adult 
world. Toolate! Toolate! No power has been known, 
and no power will ever be known, in this world, that 
is able to lift up the human race by the conversion of 
adults. Their habits are too firmly fixed, and there are 
too many of them; the moral powers that inhere in 
churches or little circles of Christians are not at all 
adequate to stem the mighty currents on which they 
play like the mere eddies of the swift-running Amazon. 

If you undertake to transplant great and old trees 
you can do it; but it costs more to transplant a hun- 
dred-year-old-oak than it does to set out five thou- 
sand young oaks; and when you have transplanted 
it you will probably lose it. Have you ever seen a 
transplanted tree? How the laborer dug around it, 
taking up as much root as he could carry, but being 
unable to carry so much but that he had to sacrifice 
roots on every side. And how it had been transported 
with much grinding and bruising of the trunk. And 
what a burden it must be upon the insufficient and mu- 

tilated roots to take from the soil moisture sufficient 
to supply the needs of the leaves, and so the tree must 
be cut back and in. And how that proud old tree, 
whose branches pierced the sky, is marred and di- 
sheveled when it is cut back and in! It is no longer 
the storm-defying tree that was the glory of the 
meadow. It is a cripple. It stands lopped on the 
north, on the south, and on the east. And after fight- 
ing for years and years for liberty to live it fills itself 
with small wood everywhere. It has lost its power, 
its grandeur and its beauty. If you want a fine tree 
get a small one in the nursery, put it in a good place, 
and let it grow up from the slip, and then it will make 
a tree indeed. ~ 

Now, we are attempting to transplant twelve or fifteen 
hundred million old trees! We are going out with the 
gospel, and taking men by the hair of the head, as 
it were, and lifting them up, to make Christians of 
them. And what sort of Christians we make of them 
you can see as wellas I. They come into religion with 
their old firmness but slightly ameliorated. They 
enter upon the service of Christ, bringing much, to be 
sure, but with a pride that is yet strong and regnant. 
They accept the Christian course with half-subdued 
selfishness. They come into the church with a feeble, 
lantern-like light of benevolence. They are crude and 
rude. They are better than they were in many re- 
spects, and if you only compare them downward you 
shall make a pretty good estimate; but if you compare 
them upward how they shrink! How poorly they com- 
pare with the ideal man! Here and there there is a man 
who has been brought up so near to morality that when 
he comes into the spiritual kingdom he carries his 
whole education with him, and is a man in Christ 
Jesus; but where you carry the gospel out to the rude 
members of the community, and undertake to gather 
in the secular and wide-reaching masses of men, 
through all the states and nations, and draw them 
within the bounds of the church, how much is hu- 
man nature changed in them? They make their 
genuflexions, they take the holy water and make the 
sign of the cross, and they observe certain days 
and usages and sacraments. And this is very well. 
Not much has it to do with the radical reconstruc- 
tion of the hidden nature of the inner man; for it is a 
superficial operation, and it does not lift men very high 
up—certainly not high enough up to carry the Tower 
from its foundation to its completion. Nor will there 
be anything, I think, that is a material victory till the 
time shall come when the children shall be brought into 
the kingdom of God. ‘Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.”’ You shall not see the kingdom 
of heaven until the little children begin to see it. I 
shall not see it in any power and glory in this world. 
When the time comes that the mother is the virgin- 
mother over again—the Madonna; when the time 
comes that the father is God’s priest; that the child 
is brought up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, and is a Christian from the moment that it begins 
to think and feel (and there is never so good a time for 


one to begin a Christian life as when he begins life 
anyhow) ; when we bring up children in that way, there 
will be no need of these very extraordinary influences 
afterward. There must be a change tn which we 
shall have our children born—not ‘“‘ born again.” 

2. ‘* Well,” you will say, ‘‘as things now are, is it 
not plainly impossible that children should be born 
into the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ*if the 
doctrine of heredity is true?” Thatis so. The final 
triumph of Christianity must be preceded by a bet- 
ter understanding and practice of the laws of trans- 
mission. God has infixed in the constitution of 
things a tendency by which parents transmit to their 
children the qualities, good or bad, that are in 
themselves. We recognize it is so everywhere ex- 
cept in the family. We know just as much that it 
is so in the family. We know that it is in the 
power of men to transmit cripples, to transmit blind 
men, to transmit deaf men, to transmit depraved 
men. We know that it is in the power of men to 
transmit drunkenness, and insanity, and all forms of 
derangement. Men are born with imperfect lungs, im- 
perfect livers, imperfect stomachs; and out of these 
grow a thousand disturbing influences, coming in 
childhood, in boyhood, in young manhood, all the way 
up, that are not ordinarily discussed in moral treatises 
and Christian discourses. There is no doubt that there 
are multitudes of men who are prolific of thieves, 
prolific of liars, prolific of craft, prolific of animalism. 
There are Neros in the world, many of them busy, 
busy making Neros. All the world is here and there 
procreating bears, foxes, wolves, lions and dragons! 
Habitations of cruelty are open in all the earth, and 
there is a constant outplay from these sources. And 
yet Christianity has begun a Tower; but it can never 
build it successfully to the top until there shall have 
come in something that shall stop this pouring con- 
stantly into the world myriads and myriads of men 
that are congenitally depraved, prone with irresistible 
tendency to evil. And this implies a better understand- 
ing of the laws of development and transmission, a proc- 
lamation of those laws, and the education of the com- 
munity by those laws. There is a wanton chance selec- 
tion everywhere except in sheep and horses and cows. 
For their flocks men study the laws of God and seek to 
obey them. But the truth of men born in the image 
of God, and heirs of eternity, is unstudied and un- 
preached; and the whole world is sweltering in in- 
iquity pecause there are so many fountains that are 
pouring out congenital depravity from the beginning. 
There has got to be a stop put toit. How? I cannot 
say. When? Ido not know; but before the Tower 
is finished. 

I have spoken of the necessity of first beginning 
where life begins, and, secondly, of seeing that life be- 
gins under normal conditions and not under conditions 
that are depraved and utterly corrupted, physically and 
organically. 

8. In the third place, is Christianity able to carry 
up and complete the Tower by infusing a true spirit 
into human government? That Christianity has in- 
directly and to a limited degree leavened the world 
and that it has produced modifications and amel- 
iorations no man doubts. The power of govern- 
ment and of public men to administer it over the 
rising generation needs no exposition. One of the 
most prodigious influences that act on human nature 
in society is the silent, day-and-night, steady in 
fluence of government; and the world will never be 
converted to Christ unless governments are Chris- 
tian, for they are the educators of the younz; and the 
young get their insensible ideals, their models, their 
unconscious biases and influences from governments. 

Now, is there anything thus far developed which 
shows that Christianity has force in it by which it is 
able to meet this necessity? Organized Christianity 
has not. I do not think Christianity can lay any 
claim to ameliorate governments till Christianity 
is able to take care of the churches.- As yet, the 
great mother churches, Greek and Roman, are anathe- 
matizing not only each other but the whole world of 
Protestant sects; and the Protestant sects, when not 
damning their mother, are fighting each other merci- 
lessly. It is obvious that the great brood of sepa- 
rate dominations of Christians in this world not only 
are not in sympathy but are scarcely kept from actual 
antagonism and conflict, such is yet the power of 
the lower human nature. 

It is, then, folly to talk “about the regenerating 
power of religion over civil government when as yet 
the power of religion is not able to keep the very 
disciples of Christ in the church from tearing each 
other’s eyes out and taking a lock of hair to remem- 
ber each other by! The dynastic power has not been 
very great; but what it the actual condition of gov- 
ernments to-day? On this day that inaugurates the 
great week of the Advent, what is the condition of 
the government of Europe? How Russia loves Eng- 





land! How Christian England loves Russia! How 
they both love Turkey! The Bible whets the sword in 





India and Afghanistan. Look at the governments in 
Spain, in Italy, in Austria, in Prussia, in France. Look 
at the attitude of all the Christian nations of the globe. 
Like so many lions that lie in the reeds watching 
for prey, they lie waiting to spring at each other. ‘Is 
there more territory to be acquired? Let us have a 
bite all around.” The governments of the world are 
scarcely redeemed from animalism; and the idea of 
magnanimity or benevolence is a by-word and a hissing. 
Selfishness is proclaimed as the only law of wisdom. 
And do you suppose that the world is going to be 
converted to Christ, and governments not touched? 
If human nature cannot be raised high enough to en- 
able men to erect over themselves governments that 
reflect more of the spirit of Christianity, how is the 
Tower ever going up to completion? Under such cir- 
cumstances can you expect that there will ever be such 
development as that conscience and Christianity can 
keep even churches in the sweet spirit of love and 
trust and benevolence? 

I am constantly bombarded on account of my attacks 
upon the Church and upon theology. My heart goes 
out for God and for man; and whatever blurs the 
brightness of the hope of the universe, that I will op- 
pose. Whatever takes away from the prospect of 
peace and growth, that I will abhor and fight—for I 
am fighting Satan in doing it. And the distrust and 
ridicule of disinterested benevolence, or of the doctrine 
of the heart supreme over the head—these things show 
how far, far down yet are those that hold external 
doctrine over any conception of what are to be the 
functions of Christian doctrine and what are to be its 
endeavors and final victories. 

We see published in the magazines and newspapers 
the great triumphs of Christianity. There are four 
hundred Chinamen converted! There are four hundred 
million of Chinamen left behind! And yet we hear a 
great deal about the triumphs of Christianity in that 
country. I do not ridicule these achievements : I ridi- 
cule the men who think that these successes hold any 
proportion to the complete success of the kingdom of 
the Lord Jesus Christ in this world. We have not the 
least con¢eption of what must take place before this 
can be accomplished; and yet I am a believer init. I 
believe that the new heaven and the new earth will 
come. I believe that the time will come when there 
shall not be an unsubdued soul in the whole course and 
track of the universe. 

Look at the developments which come from civiliza- 
tion in the world. Is it not true that the outworking 
of civilization thus far has produced the force of self- 
will? But we must develop men. They must be made 
to grow. Some say that it is not safe to let men grow 
in knowledge, to educate them, without religion. They 
say that you must have religion in the schools. They 
say that it is not safe to educate a godless people. 
Nothing is truer than than that; though there may be 
some dispute as to what you shall educate in them; 
but one thing is very certain : that, for various reasons, 
into which I will not go, in Christendom civilization 
has had to force itself into existence very largely con- 
trary to the spirit of the Christian churches. It has 
been obliged to struggle for existence against the prej- 
udices of Christian men and against the regnant forms 
of Christian theology. The struggle that overthrew 
the old dynastic oppressions of France was very large- 
ly a struggle of knowledge as against the superincum- 
bent tyranny of priest and religion; and to-day we are 
seeing the same things going on in Great Britain, 
where intelligence is not so prevalent as it is among 
the average people here. We perceive that the great 
school of natural investigators are obliged to defend 
the discoveries of God’s methods, and works, and 
laws, and are obliged to bear up against the vast 
afflatus of prejudice. Here we are more happily de- 
veloped because at first the Puritans erected the school 
and the church, built schoolhouses and churches, and 
gathered a village around them. Nor are there any of 
our colleges where science has not a fair hearing. 
There is not a place where in those colleges, especially 
in northern colleges, and especially in New England 
colleges (for northern colleges were born from New 
England) the refined spirit of religionsand honest in- 
quiry into scientific truth, is not allowed. But this is 
only a section of the world. We are but a province 
in it. 

Religion is so much a matter of ordinances, it is so 
much a matter of externality, it is so much a matter of 
scaffolding, and there is so little in it of the pure, true 
regenerated manhood, that to-day civilization goes up 
abnormally. It goes up in some sense sheared of moral 
power. It is obliged to make a sect, anda godless 
sect, of itself. 

Has Christianity power to regain control of knowl- 
edge, and make it the handmaid of morality and spir- 
ituality? I think it has; but it has got to fight for it. 
The end is not yet. 

Then can Christianity in any wise meet the develop- 
ments that are going on in the industries of the world, 


* which follow the laws of physical nature? With the 
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increase of population there comes the progress of civ- 
ilization; and what the thousands of workingmen 
could do in the reign of Richard of England they 
could not do to-day. They could not live now as they 
lived then. What is necessary for a man depends on 
what the man is. If the man is nothing but just a rude 
lout and clown, what does he want for his work? Let 
religion pour its light upon that lont and clown and 
begin to develop him by its power, and he feels new 
instincts, new affections, and new desires ; and through 
the husband instinct he begins to feel that his wife and 
child must have a decent place to live in. It is a great 
deal harder to support a family when you widen it, and 
make it hungry for refined things. 

Nothing, still further, develops men, and makes 
them feel that they are citizens, equal to those around 
about them, as religion does. It makes them wish 
their children to go to school as other children do. 
They are no longer satisfied with the poor man’s bed 
or the poor man’s table. They do not want their dear 
child that is dead, and that is dearer to them than 
their own life, carried to the graveyard in a rickety 
wagon; they want it to go as their neighbor’s child 
does—in mournful honor and at expense. So, as in 
the community labor comes up, and the poor come up 
in refinement and morality and sensibility, the neces- 
sities of livelihood are enlarged. 

Now, we are to bear in mind that the great mass of 
laborers, in the soil, and in mechanical pursuits, are 
being enlightened. They live largerlives. Their fam- 
ilies are better informed, and there is something in 
them, they do not know what, that says, ‘‘Give us 
more light, more room, more opportunity.” That is 
the general cry. Or, oftentimes, it is unsyllabled and 
inarticulate. It is a wail, a moan in England, on the 
continent, and even among us; where there is larger 
place, and the population have not taken on such a con- 
centrated form. 

But strength rules. Physical force follows the line 
of blind nature. There is a struggle for existence on 
every hand., The weak must give way to the strong. 
There is a constant strife among men in these respects. 
Where there is a smothering of men they remain in 
their old condition, more or less; but the developmeut 
of civilization has been going on in the direction of the 
unfolding of the laboring classes throughout the world. 
And has Christianity any method, or any inspiration, 
for that? Christianity cannot spread until it can take 
care of and lift up mankind. It cannot make itself 
master throughout the globe until it can take care of 
the phenomena which are springing up from the seed 
which itself has sown. Runt I believe that the time is 
coming when there will be developed a Christianity 
which will triumph over all these difficulties. 

I have sympathy with laboring men—nobody else 
sympathizes with them as I do—and I have courage to 
tell them of their mistakes and faults; and they do not 
like it; but I will tell them to them again and again; 
and I will tell them that the way up from poverty and 
necessity to larger manhood is not by combinations 
—though these do some good in certain directions; 
they are a paliation but not a cure—but by putting 
more manhood into labor. For when men become 
large and strong you canvot oppress them. Growth, 
growth, growth is what you need. Not by drinking 
your beer, and smoking your pipe, and grumbling, and 
forming conventions and leagues and cliques for the 
sake of studying the laws of commerce are you going 
to cure anything. These things only add distempera- 
ture to distemperature. But that by which men shall 
become more frugal, more skillful, more sagacious, 
more pliable, more fertile, more versatile, and better 
able to adapt themselves to circumstances—that which 
makes more of man—that is going to be the first step 
of relief. You cannot keep men from the oppression 
of the strong so long as they are weak. The world 
over, weakness has to suffer. The remedy for tyranny, 
everywhere, is knowledge and strength among the sub- 
jects of oppression. 

Only one other point will I dwell upon, for the time 
would fail me, and that is, Can Christianity sanctify 
riches, pleasure, leisure, and the love of beauty? Here 
are certain great elements that have a prodigious force 
upon human hfe, and are wrought into the whole econ- 
omy of human society. An ascetic Christianity has 
hitherto said, ‘‘ You must not have riches; you must 
not have pleasure ; you must not delight in beauty ; you 
must sacrifice all these things; but God and nature 
contradict any such narrow asceticism as this. The 
time must come when Christianity will leaven the 
hearts of men, that they may know how te hold riches 
and be better Christians on account of them than ever 
before. There is to be on this continent an amount of 
riches of which we have no conception: and if there 
is not to be a Christianity that will teach men to stand 
in the kingdom and power of riches, and organize and 
use them in the spirit of Christ, woe be to the church, 
and woe be to the nation! 

Pleasure? Why, the human mind was as much 
And is it 


strung for pleasure as a harp is for music, 








the remedy for bad playing to smash all the strings of 
the instrument, or to teach the cunning hand melodies? 
But many people tell us that to avoid pleasure is the 
way to destroy the evils of pleasure. 

What about all those higher realms of the mind, such 
as fancy, imagination, and ideality? Shall they be ex- 
tinguished because looking through these crystal win- 
dows men see things that they ought not to see? Are 
we to cut off men’s wings and keep their feet on the 
earth for fear that if they fly they will fly amiss? 
The time is to come when men will love beautiful 
things and be better, more Christian, for it. The time 
is to come when ‘ Holiness to the Lord” shall be writ- 
ten on the very bells of the horses. The time is to 
come when the least things as well as the greatest that 
minister to wholesome pleasure shall be consecrated to 
God. But how far are we from any such state of things 
thus far! 

Now, in the application of this, there is nothing in 
the sight of God so pitifal and childish as the boastings 
and swellings of men as to the great power of Chris- 
tianity, as exerted in the world. It has exerted no in- 
considerable degree of power; enough to give us con- 
fidence that im the end it will subdue all nations; but 
when you look at the work that is to be done, and that 
is hardly touched, it is preposterous to begin to shout 
‘* Victory ;” for the battle is hardly more than joined. 
Earn victory first, and then proclaim it. 

There are new questions, new forms of life, new 
methods and new needs that must receive attention. 
We must restore God to nature, and include material 
law in our whole schedule of the means of grace. We 
must bring back science. We must be Christlike to 
science. It is a shame that that which is of God in 
natura] law should be divorced from that which is of 
God in the inspiration of the human soul. We belong 
to each other; and we never shall be able, unless we 
work with both the spiritual and material worlds in 
unison and perfect sympathy, to meet the exigencies 
of the nations and of the race, and provide those con- 


ditions in which men shall be born into the kingdom of 


the Lord Jesus Christ. 








1 8 G 9. 
DIARY OF EVENTS. 


1. The Oldham (Eng.) cotton strike has ended. 

The British forces steadily advancing int» the in- 
terior of Afghanistan. 

Burning of the Union Cotton Press Co.’s works at 
Charleston, 8S. C., loss $600,000. 

2. Severe cold snap throughout the New England 
and the northern Middle States. Railroads 
blocked with snow for the second time. 

Resumption of specie payment in the U. S. easily 
and smoothly accomplished. No rush for gold. 
New England Greenbackers, in conference at Bos- 


| ae a league against the national 
nks. 


Death of Caleb Cushing. 

3. Ex-President Grant reaches Dublin and is pre- 
sented with the freedom of the city. 

The Maine Legislature chooses Alonzo Garcelon, 
Democrat, Governor. 

Burning of a $100,000 Baptist Church in St. Louis, 
Mo., and of a $60,000 Presbyterian Church in 
Quincy, 111., both new and neither dedicated. 

The cold snap in the northern interior continues 
with much inconvenience, some suffering and 
several fatalities. 

A proposal to restrict Chinese immigration before 
the Washington Cabinet. 

4. The Ameer of Afghanistan has gone to St. 
Petersburg, and wishes to lay his cause before 
a European congress. 
Execution at Madrid of Moncasi, the would-be 
assassin of the King of Spain. 
The Cornish Bank, Truro, England, has suspended 
payment. Liabilities £1,000,000. 

. Florida’s mercury gone down to 30 deg. above 
zero. The coldest weather in thirty years. 
Snow-blocked tracks in central New York oc- 

casion serious railway accidents, with some 

loss of life. 
The U. 8. Supreme Court pronounces polygamy 
in the Territories unlawful. 
Justice Hunt of the U. 8. Supreme Court stricken 
with paralysis. 
Death of Hon. Morton McMichael of Philadelphia. 
Labor troubles in England wear a serious look. 
7. The British in Afghanistan steadily gaining 
ground. 

The Teller Congressional Committee begins its in- 
vestigations in New Orieans. 

Marriage of the King of Holland to Princess 
Emma of Waldeck. 

Alex. H. Stevens in poor health. 

Lord Beaconsfield quite ill. 

8. bag tsa in afghanistan have occupied Canda- 


Jan. 


we 
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9. The Bey of Tunis will offer an apology to France 
for the Sancy affair. 
The Pope of Rome has issued an encyclical letter 
to his bishops. 
The Woman Suffragists open their 11th annual 
convention{in Washington, 
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. Fears of another inundation in Virginia. 


A $300,000 fire m Cincinnati. 

Death of Dr. Jacob Bigelow of Boston, 91 years, 

The Potter Congressional Committee moves to 
investigate the cipher dispatches. 


. Turbulent Cheyennes are making trouble in Ne- 


braska. 

Rough weather on the Atlantic causes much delay 
to steamers. 

Burning of the valuable library of the Midland 
Institute, Birmingham, England 

A $100,000 fire at Birmi.gham, Conn. 

News received of the death, Dec. 31st, of ex-Presi- 
dent Geffrard of Hayti, 72 years. 

Florida experiences her first earthquake. 

By the giving way of ice gorges in the Ohio 
River much property is destroyed. 

General Borel, French Minister of War, has re- 
signed. 


. A $2,000,000 fire on the corner of Grand St. and 


Broadway, N. Y. 

Two “‘ Mollie Maguires ” hanged at Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., a reprieve from the governor arriving 
one balf minute too late. 

M. Grévy chosen President of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, 


5. President MacMahon has pardoned 1,800 com- 


munists. 

Louis Joseph Martel chosen President of the 
French Senate. 

$100,000 fire in Atchison, Kan. 


5. Ministerial crisis in France. 


Severe snow-storm throughout New England. 


. A $2,000,000 fire on Worth and Thomas streets, 


New York. 
A $200,000 fire on Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The threatened ministerial crisis in France has 
been averted. 


21. A general reduction of government salaries going 


on in all quarters. 
Death of Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard, of Boston; 70 years, 


. News of a revolution in Venezuela. 


Captain Wessells, U. S. A., massacres a band of 
fugitive Cheyennes in Nebraska. 


. Burning of State lunatic asylum at St. Joseph, 


Mo.; loss $200,000. 


28. The national House has passed a bill restricting 


Chinese immigration. 
Serious government crisis in France. 


. The French crisis culminates in the resignation of 


Pres. MacMahon, and the election of M. Grévy 
in his stead. 


- The Ameer of Afghanistan has arrived on the 


Russian frontier. 

The plague has made its appearance in Russia. 

Death of Richard Henry Dana, Sr., 91 years. 

Congress has passed a bill admitting women to 
practice in the United States Supreme Court. 

Investigation into the Tilden cipher despatches by 
the Potter Committee exciting great interest. 

Labor troubles in England wear a serious aspect. 

A definitive treaty concluded between Russia and 
Turkey. 

News received of an overwhelming defeat of 
British troops in South Africa by Zulus, 
Jan, 21st. 

Morocco in a state of anarchy. 

Congress has passed a bill restricting Chinese im- 
migration. 

Riots in Cairo, Egypt, threaten the life of the 
Khedive. 

Russia has withdrawn her embassy from Cabul. 

Trouble with U.S. Minister Seward (to China). 

A college rebellion at Trinity, Hartford, happily 
ended. 


7 = ae Senate has adopted the Amnesty 
ill. . 


. President Hayes vetoes the anti-Chinese Bill. 

- Reno, Nev., nearly burned up; loss $1.000,000. 

- Ministerial troubles in France and Spain. 

. Adjournment of the second session of the Forty- 


Fifth Congress. 
The Vanderbilt will case ended by compromise. 


. The death of Shere Ali, of Afghanistan, con- 
firmed. 5 


Cyrus W. Field celebrates in New York the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation of 
the first Atlantic Ocean telegraph company. 


. Great pedestrian matches in New York and Bos- 


ton are exciting much interest. 

A terribly destructive mundation at Szegedin, 
Hungary. Between 2,000 and 3,000 persons 
drowned; 60,000 homeless: 100 square miles of 
territory submerged. 

Oliver-Cameron suit in progress at Washington. 

The extra session of the Forty-Fifth Congress 
convenes. 

Thirteen clearing-house banks in New Orleans 
suspend payment for ten days. 

Warlike news from Chili and Bolivia. 

Considerable anxiety over the British situation 
in Zululand, South Africa. 

Great controversy raging in Congress over the 
appropriation bills, which a Democratic ma- 
jority refuse to pass except with a “rider” 
directed against the army. 

The House passes the bill; ‘‘ rider” and all. 

A considerable Negro exodus progressing from 
Louisiana and Mississippi to Kansas. 


}. A $1,000,000 fire on Crown, Race and Fourth 


streets, Philadelphia, 
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7. Municipal elections throughout Ohio show impor- 
tant Republican gains. 

9. News of another disaster to the British in South 
Africa, March 12. 

Serious labor troubles in Durham, Engiand. 

11. Heavy snow-fall in northern New York and New 
England. 

14, Attempted assassination of the Czar of Russia in 
St. Petersburg. 

15. Another heavy snow-fall in northern New York. 

Formidable attitude of the Nihili-ts in Russia. 

17. A terrible firedamp explosion near Mons, Bel- 
gium, entombs 200 coal miners. 

18. Martial law substantially declared throughout 
Russia. 

19. Increasingly threatening aspect of affairs in Rus- 
sia. Riot at Rostov, on the Don. 

A $1,000.000 tire at Eureka, Nev. 

21. Death in New York city of Gen. John A. Dix, 81 
years. 

Reports of a serious battle between the British 
and the Zulus near Ekowe, South Africa. 

23. Attempted assassination of Edwin Booth at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Chicago. 

24. Two thousand persons have been arrested in St. 
Petersburg for political offenses. 

Boston holds a mass meeting at Faneuil Hall to 
consider the Negro exodus. 

British Columbia demands of Great Britain ful- 
fillment of treaty stipulations, and threatens 
secession. 

25. Death of Bishop Ames, of the M. E. Church. 

The army bill has passed both Houses cf Con 
gress, encumbered by objectionable political 
legislation.~ 

28. The President vetoes the army bill. 

Burning of the city of Orenburg and the town of 
Gratchenkow, Russia. 

29. Complete military rule established throughout 
Russia. 

May 1. Strikes at Easthampton, Mass., and among the 
New York longshoremen. 

Peru has b- en called to arms against Chili. 

Charles Freeman, an Adventist of Pocasset, 
Mass., kills his little girl Edith in a fit of relig 
ious frenzy. 

5. Edward Hanlan, of Canada, wins a single-scull 
race on ‘he Tyne, England. 

7. California adopts a new constitution. 

9. The U. 8. Senate passes the military interference 
bill. 

11. Extensive forest fires in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

13. The communal elections in Spain are largely in 
favor of Government. 

14. The Ne gro exodus has ceased to be an exciting 
topic. 

18. Ergland is reported to have concluded an amica- 
ble settlement with Yakoob Khan. 

Incendiarism again breaks out in Russia. 

19. Violence and disorder reported from the Poonah 
District of India. 

24. Death of William Lloyd Garrison, in bis 74th 
year. 

25. Dedication of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 

26. Sir Garnet Wolsely appointed to the supreme 
command in Africa. 

29. An important naval battle between Chilian and 
Peruvian forces off Iquique reported by way 
of Lundun. 

An International Canal Congress in Paris decides 
on a route for a Panama canal. 

The Zulus continue to show a determined spirit. 

30. A treaty of peace between England and Afghan- 
istan ratitied at Simla. 

Terrific tornado in Kansas and Missouri. Great 
loss of life and property. 

June 3. The Prince Imperial of France killed by the Zulus 
while reconnoitering. 
6. The consideration of the Warner silver bill in 
Congress postponed until December. 
Wonderful mining developments at Leadville, 
Col., exciting much attention throughout the 
country. 
9. The French Chamber orders the prosecution of M. 
Paul Cassagnac. 

Heavy frosts mn some parts of New England. 

10. The Democrats in Congress having «a hard time 
of it. 

12. A new Central Union Telegraph Company in 
process of organization. 

18. Fall River spinners preparing for a strike. 

17. Congress still at work over the army appropria- 
tion bill. 

20. News cf an attempted insurrection in Panama. 

22. Another ** Pocasset horror,”’ at Holyoke, Mass. 

24. The President continues inflexible in vetoing un- 
satisfactory legislation. 

25. The Rio Grande and Santa Fe, and the Hoosac 
Tunnel R. R., the objects of important legisla 
tion. 

26. The strike of the Fall River spinners begins. 

The Khedive of Egypt abdicates in favor of his 
son. 

27. By a reported treaty between Chili and the 
Argentine Republic Patagonia is ceded to the 
latter. 

29. Death of Lord Lawrence, late Viceroy of India. 

30. Prince Jerome Napoleon recognized as chief of the 





The American Library Association assembles in 
Boston, 

The Italian Government has entered on a great 

system of railway construction. 

Terrific wind storm in Dakota. 

July 1. Congress adjourns. 

British Indians are making trouble in Montana. 
The Chilians reported to be threatening Lima and 
Callao. 

2. A disastrous cyclone in the Northwest. 

6. M. de Lesseps has begun the organization of the 
Panama Isthmus Canal Company. 

. James G. Bennett’s steam yacht, ‘‘ Jeannette,” 
sails from San Francisco on an Arctic explor- 
ing expedition. 

. ‘The Golden Gate,” a fourteen foot open boat 
with two men, leaves Boston for Cape of Good 
Hope and Australia. 

11. Appearance of yellow fever in Memphis, and a 

few cases in quarantine at New York. 
12. Funeral of the Prince Imperial of France at 
Chiselhurst, England. 

13. Wreck on Sable Island of the New York and 
Glasgow steamship “State of Virginia.” Nine 
lives lost. 


@ 


© 


against Sitting Bull. 
16. Serious and destructive thunder tempest in New 
England. Much loss of life and property. 

17. Five new cases of yellow fever in Memphis; one 

death. 

20. Yellow fever spreading rapidly at Memphis. 

Louisville and Cincinnati taking the alarm 

21. Fall River strikers showing a riotous disposition. 

23. News received of a revolt in Hayti and forced 

abdication of the President. 

24. News received of a battle with the Zulus at 

Ulundi (July 4th), believed to be decisive. 

25. The National Board of Health declares Memphis 

to be dangerously infected. 

28. First case of yellow fever for the season at New 

Orleans. 
Minister Welsh has resigned for private reasons. 
Ministerial crisis in Turkey. Abolishing of the 
grand-vizierate and appointmant of a premier. 

Aug. 1. The organization of a company for opening a 
canal across the Panama Isthmus fairly begun. 

2, Extraordinary storm in England.. 

4. Burning of the town of Volcano, W. Va. 

6. The Democrats carry Kentucky. 

7-8. A panic among the Monrreal banks. 

8. The yellow fever situation at Memphis is grow- 
ing serious. 

Terrible conflagration at Serajeos, Bosnia. 

11, An International Code Congress has begun its 
sessions in London. 

13. Fifty persons killed and 100 houses destroyed by 
a thunder storm in Denmark. 

14. Another defaulter at Fall River—Walter Paine, 
3d., $100,000, 

Burning of Tremont Temple, Boston. 

15. Bloody not at Quebec between French and [rish 
ship laborers. 

21. A $4,000,000 fire at Bordeaux, France. 

22. More yellow fever at New Orleans. 

23. The Rev. Dr. Kalloch, of San Francisco, shot by 
Charles De Young. Narrow escape from a 
riot. 

25. Much fatal sickness among the Russian troops in 
Turkestan. 

27. Death in England of Sir Rowland Hill. 

29. Yellow fever spreading at New Orleans and 
Memphis. 

31. Assembly of the Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance at Basle, Switzerland. 

Sept. 1. The Oneida and Wallingford communities give 
notice that they will abandon promiscueus 
marriages. 

Much distress among work-people at Cardiff, 
Wales. 
2. The Rev. W. H. H. Murray publishes a card 
withdrawing from public hfe. 
3. The Nordenskiold Arctic expedition arrives at 
Japan. 
6. Massacre of the English Embassy at Cabul, 
Afghanistan. 
8. The Republicans carry the Maine elections. 
Hunt, the artist, tound dead at Isles of Shoals. 

13. ~~ Cabul massacre growing into an insurrec- 

on, 

17. Gen. Butler again takes the field in Massachu- 
setts as a candidate for Governor. 

20. Gen. Grant arrives at San Francisco. 

22. Labor troubles in Fall River, Mass. 

25. Stanley, the Artic explorer, reported to have 
reached Sierra Leone. 

26. The Zulu chiefs have surrendered to the British. 

27. The British have begun a retributive movement 
upon Cabul, 

30. The Liberals and Progressionists carry the Ger- 
man elections. 

Oct. 1. Battle with the Indians at Milk River, Col. 

The Bennett Expedition and «a Dutch Expedition 

reported in Siberian seas. 

4. News of the m«ssacre of Agent Meeker and others 

by Ute Indians, at White River Agency, Col. 

13. The British have entered Cabul. 
14. The Republicans carry Ohio. 

18. Resignation of the Turkish Minister and the 
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27. News of terrible ravages of the cholera in Japan. 
29. First snow of the season in New England. 
31. Death of Gen. Hooker. 
Death of Jacob Abbott. 
1. Death of Senator Chandler. 
3. A foot of snow in parts of New Hampshire. 
4. The Republicans generally successful in State 
elections. 
10. News of some fighting in the Chili- Peruvian war. 
Much suffering in Ireland by reason of failure of 
potato crop. 
15. The Steamer Faraday lands a new Atlantic cable 
on the Massachusetts coast. ~ 
18. Signs of a Democratic attempt co count the Re- 
publicans out of the Maine election. 
18-20. Arrests ef seditious persons in Ireland. 
22. Death in London of the widow of Charles Dickens. 
25. A relief movement for the Ponca Indians pro- 
gressing in Boston. 
26. W. H. Vanderbilt sells $30,000,000 worth of N. Y. 
Central R. R. stock, 
27. The French Senate and Assembly met in Paris— 
first time since 1870. 
29. Marriage of King Alphonso of Spain and the 
Archduchess Maria Christina of Austria. 


14. Gen. Miles on the war-path from Fort Benton | Dee. 1. Assembling of 46th Congress. 


2. The Democratic Governor and Council in Maine 
refused to allow a recount of election returns. 


3. Another attempt to assassinate the Tsar of Rus- 
sla. 


5. Winter closing in in the Eastern States. 

7. Grand movement by the police of Cincinnati on 
the Sunday theaters, concert saloons, etc., of 
that city. 

10. Death at Cambriege, Mass., of Dr. E. C. Wines, 
the prison reformer. 

13. More and desperate fighting near Cabul between 
the British and the Afghans. 

15, The Maine Democrats bave effected the count-out 
of Republican majorities. 

17. Gen. Roberts’s position at Cabul regarded as 
serious. 

20. Close of a series of brilliant receptions to Gen. 
Grant in Philadelphia. 

21. Resignation of the entire French ministry. 

Cold wave throughout New England. 

22. M. Freycinet declines to form a ministry. M. 
Waddington asked to continue Premier. 

25. Extreme cold in the West. 

26. Death of John K. Hackett, Recorder of New York. 

28. The bridge across the Frith of Tay, Scotland, par- 
tially blown down ina gale and a train of cars 
precipitated into the water. One hundred and 
fifty to 200 lives lost. 

Disastrous fire in Boston. 
Co, burned out. 


Houghton, Osgood & 








Inquiring Friends. 


—Will you please explain in your columns what, in your 
conception, is the basis of God's claims upon men. Why is it 
the duty of man to obey and serve God? A READER. 

Men are created in such relation in every respect to God, 
both in his personality and as he is represented in the or- 
ganization of nature and of human life, that man s subor- 
dination of himself to God is indispensable to his really 
tinding himself. He is made in such a relation and so tit- 
ting in to God, as declared in his personal attributes and 
still more in his will in natural law, that to obey God jis to 
comply with the conditiovs on which he himself is made. 
As man grows strong in the physical realm by the strength 
of natural law and by complying with God’s commands in 
the use of it, so he grows strong in the spiritual realm by 
so much as he is capable of availing himself of God as a 
spiritual power. No man will ever fiod himself in his 
greatest perfection im all his parts except he knows how to 
bring every part of himself under divine law ani so bring 
himself under subordination to God. 





—What is the meaning of the expression, “ for Christ's 
sake ’’? 

It is the Scriptural recognition of and provision for a 
profound spiritual experience, one which, the world over, 
in all races and religions, calls for an advocate or media- 
tor with the Father. There are certain states of mind in 
which every man craves such advocacy. He feels his 
own personal unworthiness. His cry is, ‘‘ Lord, I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief!” He yéarns for this advocacy, 
He is conscious of the failure of all utterances of which 
he is capable, and in this phrase, ‘*‘ For Uhrist’s sake,” con- 
denses his confession, ‘‘There are no reasons in me, O 
God; then lock upon the face of thine Anointed.”’ 

—Do you recommend a young man just entering on his 


profession to settle in the East, or to go West? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


If he has patronage and strong friends he might do bet- 
ter in the East than he could in the West, provided he is a 
man of real ability and an iron constitution. But ordina- 
rily we say with Horace Greeley, ‘‘Go West, young man, 
go West.” There identify yourself with a young society 
and grow up with it. And, wherever you are, try to be a 
thorough, manly fellow in whatever you undertake, and 
don’t try to be a great man. 

—‘‘ Another subscriber’’ has our thanks for calling 
attention to inadvertence in ascribing Dryden’s ** Alexan- 
der’s Feast” to Pope. 

D. M. Carr (Rockport, Ind.)—The children of Dr, 





Ameer of Afghanistan, 





Napoleonic dynasty in France, 


Lyman Beecher were (1) Catherine Esther Beecher, born 
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1800, in East Hampton, Long Island: (2) William H. 
Beecher, settled at Middletown, Conn.; Batavia, N. Y.; 
Putnam, O.; Euclid, and now resides in Chicago: (3) 
Edward Beecher, born 1804, Park Street Church, Boston ; 
President of Illinois College from 1831 to 1844; Salem 
Street Church, Boston, till 1856; then of Galesburg, IIl., 
and now residing in Brooklyn: (4) Mary Beecher Perkins, 
residing in Hartford: (5) Geo, Beecher, shot accidentally at 
Chillicothe, O., where he was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church: (6) Harriet Beecher Stowe, born in Litchfield, 
Conu., resident in Hartford: (7) Henry Ward Beecher, 
Lawrenceburg; Indianapolis; Brooklyn: (8) Charles Beech- 
er, Fort Wayne, Indiana; Newark, N. J.; Georgetown, 
Mass.: (9) Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford, Conn.: (10) 
Thomas K. Beecher, teacher High School, Hartford; first 
principal public school, Philadelphia; principal Hartford 
High School; pastor Williamsburg Congregational 
Church; Elmira, N. Y.: (11) James Beecher, graduated at 
Dartmouth, first mate on board an East Indiaman, 
chaplain mariner’s mission in China, five years chaplain 
of the Brooklyn Fourteenth, fought better than he prayed, 
became lieutenant-colonel, colonel and brigadier-gereral, 
administrator of the military district of South Carolina; 
settled at Oswego, N. Y.; doing missionary work at large 
in Ulster county, East Delaware. Besides these, two 
children were born to him who died in infancy. 








Religions Aetvs. 


Protestantism in Roumelia and Bulgaria.—The Protest- 
ants in Roumelia seem to meet with favor rather than dis- 
favor at the hands of the new government. Permission to 
build two chapels, one in Philippopolis and one in Yam- 
boul, was readily given, These two chapels are now nearly 
or quite completed, and when done will mark a new era in 
the progress of the work in the two cities where they are 
located. Messrs. Bond and Marsh are members of the Bul- 
garian Lyceum at Philippopolis. At a late assembly of 
this lyceum the Archimandrate, a high Bulgarian church 
officia), declared that ‘‘when the American missionaries 
came the people for the first time heard the Gospel.’’ 

Protestant booksellers report a great change among the 
people generally, showing that the Gespelis making itself 
felt with increasing power. It would seem that the con- 
duct of Aleko Pacha was pleasing to the Sultan, for, on 
returning from a late visit to the Porte, whither he had 
been summoned by his imperial master, he bore a new 
decoration, and returned wearing the “ kalfak,’’ concern- 
ing which some English statesmen were so disturbed a few 
months ago. Notwithstanding its promise that no more 
Turkish refugees should be sent into Roumelia, a big ship- 
load has just been landed at Bourgas, and although they 
are returning in crowds the province is quiet, and the 
Bulgarians receive them and treat them well, the gov- 
ernor in many cases even showing them partiality. An 
observer says, ‘‘I am astonished at it, but it is true, my 
information cuulug from the most reliable sources, and 
this for all the false reports printed for weeks past in the 
‘Levant Herald.’ Even in Eska Zagra the Turks are un- 
molested.” Last July a class of six pupils graduated from 
the Boarding School, at Samokore, Bulgaria, all of them 
entering at once into labors for their people. Of them no 
one seemed more fitted or devoted than Yordanka, of 
Yamboul, who has just finished her course and gone up 
higher. Her illness was a brief one, and almost before any 
one was aware her case was hopeless she died of consump- 
tion at Philippopolis, whither she had gone for medical 
treatment. She died in the triumphs of faith. It is be- 
lieved that she contracted the cold that caused her death 
in the flight from Bausko a year ago, whither she had 
gone to labor, and had labored asa Bible woman for about 
two months before the flight. 








A Day of Prayer for Temperance.—The Woman’s Na- 
tional Temperance Union have issued circulars requesting 
State Unions, and all who are interested in the spread of 
temperance principles, to observe Friday, January 2, 1880, 
‘*as a day of fasting and prayer for the Temperance work 
and workers of our country.” The following topics are 
recommended: 

MORNING HovurR.—Thanksgiving for the wonderful change 
God hath wrought in Temperance sentiment in these past 
years, and for the saved men and redeemed homes of our 
land. 

Noon Hour.—That the Christian men and women of the 
land shall be brought to see the unparalleled evil of intem- 
perance in its true light, and, realizing its enormity, use their 
influence and their efforts for i's suppression. 

1 To 2 p. M.—For the Press, that it may become one of the 
most powerful of God's instrumentalities for the advance- 
ment of the Temperance cause. 

2 To 3 Pp. M.—That the hearts of all those who are engaged 
in this “‘ traffic in human souls”’ be changed, and the wicked- 
ness of the business be made manifest to them. 

3 TO 4 Pp. M.—For the legal aspects of Temperance reform, 
that our voters and lawmakers may be faithful to their trust 
in respect to Temperance legislation. ~ 

47T0 5 p.M.—For the spread of Temperance truths and 
principles, and for the continued outpouring of God's Holy 
Spirit upon our work and workers. 

The Free Church in Italy.—The Rev. Antonio Arrighi is 
in this country seeking aid for the Free Christian Church 
in Italy. For the past eight years he has had charge of the 
Protestant Mission in Florence. The Free church was or- 
ganized in that city in 1870, chiefly through the efforts of 
Father Gavazzi, and in the spirit of Cavour’s famous 
watchwords it was called ‘‘The Free Christian Church in 
Italy.’’ It has now 2,500 communicants, 28 missions, 49 
preachers and evangelists, and schocls numbering 3,000 








pupils. There is also a theological seminary, established 
four years since at Rome, in which 16 young men are at 
present fitting for the ministry under the guidance of three 
professors. This Free Christian church, Mr. Arrighi says, 
is of purely Italian origin, Congregational in its polity, 
and it aims ultimately to be self-supportiag. It is the only 
Protestant organization in Italy which makes any pretense 
of self-help, as it is the only one entirely conducted by 
native preachers. The church is not yet, however, able to 
maintain itself financially. Its members are of the common 
people. Notwithstanding this poverty the 2,500 communi- 
cants contributed in 1878 nearly $2,000 to the support of 
their religion. But it costs nearly $20,000 a year, and the 
balance has heretofore been made up in England and Scot- 
land. The financial depression in these countries is so 
great that the usual aid cannot be obtained and Mr. Arrighi 
is in this country for the purpose of supplying the inevita- 
ble deficiency. 





Unitarian Statistics.—The year-book of the Unitarian 
denomination is just published, and from its pages we 
compile the following facts: 


1880. 
Whole number of societies. 


ee 336 
> ae eee 405 
” . Ser 218 
> - me unsettied......... 187 
In the year-book of last year we find: 
Whole number of societies................. 356 
i " © NE ci ctisi 0 08ine%s 401 
< - settled 224 


“ Ty 


” = unsettled 
Twenty-three names of societies have been erased from 
the list of 1879, and three added to that of 1880. Eight 
ministers have died: among the eight were John Weiss 
and Charles H. Brigham, both of whom were men 2f mark. 
There were four graduates from the two Divinity Schools: 
one from Meadville, and three from Cambridge; but the 
name of one from Cambridge we find in the year book as 
he ving been ordained and settled in 1877. 





The Free Synod of the Evangelical Reformed Church of 
France recently met in the Presbyterial Hall, Rue de 
l’Oratoire, Paris. M. Pédéz rt, pastor of Montpellier, was 
elected President. There were eighty-nine delegates in 
attendance. It was resolved to establish an unofficial 
Synedal organization, with a permanent commission to 
act in the intervals of the Synods. Another Synod is to 
be held in two years, and another meeting of the present 
Synod may be convoked within the next cwo years, if an 
official Synod be not called by the Government in the 
meantime. It is stated that this action renders more im- 
probable than ever a reconciliation with the Rationalistic 
minority, without which the Government will not give its 
assent to an official Synod. The course of the majority is 
alsoan indication of a movement toward freedom from 
State control. 

The Congregational Union of South Africa recently 
held its annual meeting at Graham’s Town. Reports 
showed that notwithstanding the disturbance created by 
the war the financial resources of the churches were 
larger than ever. A successful mission has been estab- 
lished in the diamond fields and aggressive work has been 
vigorously carried on through various channels. The 
Rev. T. D. Philip delivered an address on ‘‘ Some Aspects 
of Colonization and Christianity.’’ The Rev. N. H. Smith, 
of Graham’s Town was elected General Chairman for the 
coming year and it was decided to hold the next meeting 
at Port Elizabeth in May. 





Evangelization in St. Petersburg.—The ** Journal du Pro- 
testantisme Francais” says that M. Paschkoff has become 
the instrument of an important Protestant evangelization 
movement in St. Petersburgh. At first he attempted to 
gather together the droschky drivers and hackney cvach- 
men of the capital, many of whom were converted. 
Thence his work has graduaily extended until now he has 
at his house, every morning and evening, public reunions at 
which people of all ranks of society are to be met, and the 
Prefect of Police has authorized him to distribute the 
Scriptures and tracts in tbe streets of the capital. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. Thomas B. McLeod, the new pastor of the Clin- 
ton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., preach- 
ed his first sermon in that church Dec. 21st. 

—It is announced that the Rev. H. M. Ladd, of Walton, 
N. Y., bas resigned his pastorate and will soon go to Central 
Africa asa missionary of the American Board. 

—The Pittsburgh Synod of tne Lutheran Church has re- 
quested the Rev. Dr. C. P. Krauth, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, to prepare a life of Luther. 

—Mrs. Abelard Reynolds, of Plymouth Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., has given $500 to the State branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions, and an equal sum to the Home Missions. 

—The anniversary of the New York Christian Home for In- 
temperate Men was celebrated Dec. 23d. Addresses were 
made by Mr. Gough, General Woodford and the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor. 

—The Ponca Indians were present at the evening service 
in the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday even- 
ing, Dec. 21st. Speeches in their behalf were made by the 
Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs, Mr. Tibbles, Bright Eyes and Standing 
Bear. 

—The death is announced of the Rev. George Storrs, editor 
and publisher of the “ Bible Examiner,”’ at his residence in 
Brooklyn Dec. 28th. Mr. Storrs was a man of most estimable 
character, and of considerable acquirements as a a scholar. 
He believed thoroughly in the doctrine of the annibilation of 
the wicked, and devoted many years of his life to the exposi 
tion of bis convictions on this subject. 

—The Rev. Mr. W. H. Brodbead, of Lodi, N. J., bas been 
elected Secretary of the New Jersey State 8S. 8. Association, 
in place of 8, G, Clark, who has been Secretary for twenty- 








two years and has now left the State to go upon the editorial 
staff of the ‘*‘Sunday-School Times.” Mr. Brodhead does 
not relinquish his pastorate. 

Dr. D. M. Reeves, of the First Baptist Church in Albany, 
has resigned his pastorate. This endsthe open communion 
controversy which has been going on in that churcb for 
several years past. [t was the aim of Dr. Reeves to establish 
open communion in his church, or, as be says in the letter, 
“to bring our denomination back to the old basis of mutual 
toleration, set forth in the articies of faith of 1689, on which 
all the original associations of this country were founded.” 
That movement, be adds, “bas failed.” Although it repre- 
sented the oldest orthodoxy of the denomination, its advo- 
cates ** have everywhere been pursued as heretics, and either 
driven to withdraw, recant or fall back into silence.” 

—The New Testament Company of the American Bible Re- 
vision Committee held their last meeting on Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 26th and 27th, and finished the second revision 
of the Book of Revelation. In their next meetings they will 
consider the final action of the British Company on their 
work. It is expected that the revise i New Testament will be 
finished and published by the English University presses dur- 
ing the year 1880, which is the fifth semi-centennial of the 
publication of Wickliffe’s Bible, the first complete translation 
of the O'd and New Testaments into the English language. 
The Old Tes'ament Company have at th: ir last session revised 
for the first time the translation of the Book of Job as far as 
chapter xi., 14. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The debt of $30,000 on the Church of the Redeemer, the 
Rev. John E. Todd, pastor, in New Haven, Conn., bas been 
paid. 

—Mr. Samuel Donnell, of Bath, Me., has given a lot of land 
and $1,000 toward the cost of erecting a Congregational 
church at Bremen, Me. 

—The Trinitarian Church in New Bedford, Mass., the Rev. 
M. C. Julien, pastor, bas been enlarged and improved, and 
was reopened on the I1th inst. 

—Christ Church at Hartford, Ct., celebrated its semi- 
centennial, Dec. 23d, and Bishop Williams consecrated the new 
chancel and chapel, Bishop Clark being the preacher on the 
occasion. 

—The South Congregational Church of Worcester, Mass., 
have invited the Rev. E. P. Ingersoll, D.D., of the Middle Re- 
formed Church, Brooklvn, N. Y., to become their pastor: 
but Dr. Ingersoll’s people, in a series of resolutions unani- 
mously adopted, have asked him to remain with them. 

—The counci. calied by the Congregational Church and 
Society of South Deerfield to act on the request of Rev. 8S. R. 
Bonne ll, their pas or, to be dismissed on account of bis health, 
after hearing the parties interested, with many expressions 
of sorrow decided that the request should be granted. 


THE WEST. 


—The Cougregational Church in Graupe, Minn., lost its 
house of worship by fire Dec. 6. 

—The Rev. Dr. Pentecost is expected to begin evangelistic 
serivees in Detroit, Mich., Jan. 4th, 1880. He engages in the 
work at the invitation of the Ministerial Union of the city. 

—The Rev. L. O. Lee has resigned the pastorate of the Con- 
gregational Church at Owosso, Mich., in order to accept an 
appointment by the American Board as a missionary in Tur- 
key. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard finds her duties as President of 
the National Women’s Christian Temperance Union so press- 
ing that she has been obliged to sever her connection with 
Slayton’s Lyceum Bureau. Her engagements will hereafter be 
made by her Secretary, Miss Anna Gordon, Evanston, III. 

—At Morris, Minn., the new Congregational church was 
dedicated Dec. llth, the Rev. 8. H. Cobb, State Home Mission- 
ary Superintendent, preaching the sermon. A Sunday-school 
Convention opened the following morning under the lead of 
Mr. Henry Plant, assisted by D. H. Mason, of Am. 8.8. 
Union. 

—The Rev. Wells H. Utiey, who last year was cut off from 
ministerial standing in the Eastern Conference of Congrega 
tional Churches in Mich., bas been employed tor atime by the 
Church in Stanton, Mich. A recent attempt to convene a 
council of sister Churches for the purpose of installing bim 
pastor failed. Only four Cnurches responded to the request. 

—Ata conference of Protestant Episcopal bisbops held in 
Davenport, Iowa, last September, considerable feeling was 
manifested against the Society tor the Increase of the Minis- 
try on the ground that it was contributing nothing for theo- 
logical education west of the Mississippi. The statements 
made at that time have been met by an article published 
over the signatures of Bishop F. D. Huntington, Bishop 
B. H. Paddock, and others of the Executive Committee of 
the Society. The article sets forth facts and figures very 
much at variance with the conclusions reached by the West- 
ern bishops in regard to the matter. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Detroit, in whose 
edifice the sessions of the National Council of 1877 were held, 
and whose financial misfortunes during the last two years 
have been known over the land, bas recently taken a new 
lease of life, and life *“‘ witb honor.’ The society not only 
had lost all its property, church and grounds were sold, 
but other heavy liabilities bung like a mill-stone about its 
neck. These liabilities, amounting to above $10,000, have all 
been canceled. The money was raised in the congregation 
on Sunday morning, Dec. 2ist. The society has also full con- 
trol of the edifice for one year at a nominal rent, with privi- 
lege of redeeming the entire property during the year. The 
Rey. Moses Smith has been acting pastor since Oct. Ist. 

FOREIGN. 

—The progress of Christianity in the Fiji Islands is indicated 
by the fact that there are now &41 chapels and 291 other places 
where preaching is held, with 58 missionaries engaged in pre- 
paring the way for others. The membership numbers 23,274 
persons. 

—A circular bas been issued by the United States consul at 
Leipsic, Germany, soliciting funds for the building of an Epis- 
copal church for English and American residents in that city. 
The city authorities have offered to donate the land necessary 
for the enterprise as soon as its accomplishment is assured. 
The sum asked for is $7,000. 

—A letter from Madagascar states that complications are 
being fomented by Jesuits with a view to induce the eventual 
intervention of France and its assumption of a protectorate 
of theisiand. “We hope,” says *‘ Le Journal du Protestant- 
isme Francais,”’ that the Government of the Republic will 
not be tempted to renew in Madagascar the deplorable errors 
which formerly brought trouble ppon Tabiti,” 
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Che Sunday-School. 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
Jan. 11.—Matt. ii., 13-23. 
GOLDEN TEXT: Matt. ii., 13. 

EROD the Great, the second son of Antipater, 

an Idumean, was the last king of the Jews. He 
was appointed procurator of Judea by Julius Cesar, 
B.c. 47, and subsequently received the title of king 
from the Roman Senate. A cunning adventurer, an 
unscrupulous self-seeker, a relentless despot, it is 
doubtful whether a worse king ever sat on the throne 
of a suffering people. He was made governor of Gali- 
lee by his father at a very early age, and demonstrated 
his energy and courage by his successful campaign 
against the brigands who infested its northern mount- 
ains. Perceiving the growing power of Rome, he se- 
cured its favor by oppressive taxation at the cost of 
his own people; was summoned to trial before the San- 
hedrim, and escaped the penalties justly incurred by 
his oppressios only by overawing the tribunal; court- 
ed successfully the favor of the Roman rulers; with 
the craftiness of a wily politician succeeded in secur- 
ing the favor and patronage, in succession, of Cassius, 
of Antony and of Cesar; upon the fall of each patron 
transferred his allegiance, with unblushing assurance, 
to his successor. A time-server at home as well as 
abroad, all religions were equally accepted by him as a 
means of securing popular favor. He rebuilt the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem for the Jews; he constructed another 
on Mount Gerizim for the Samaritans; he established 
a heathen worship at Cwesarea for the Romans. His 
jealousy of real or fancied rivals increased with his in- 
creasing power. A terrible distemper, which finally 
brought his wretched life to a yet more wretche:! end, 
aggravated the asperities of his temper. Every one 
seemed to his jealous disposition to be conspiring 
against his throne. In succession, his wife’s grand- 
father, his wife herself and three of his own sons were 
slain by his command—sacrifices to his insane suspi- 
cions. His bloodthirstiness, especially in the latter 
days of his reign, is illustrated strikingly by an order 
which he issued for the execution of the nobles whom 
he had called about him in his last moments, that he 
might assure universal mourning at his death.? 

Sach a monarch could ill brook a rivai king of the 
Jews. It was like his crafty methods to ask the wise 
men to report to him where they found Jesus, that he 
might also come and worship him; it was like his 
blood-th sty methods, when they departed by another 
way without advising him, to issve an order for the 
destruction of all the male children of Bethlehem under 
two years of age, to make sure of the summary de- 
struction of one whom he supposed to be a dangerous 
rival, not indeed to himself but to that Herodian dy- 
nasty which it was his ambition to found. But his 
violence as well as his craft was defeated by the provi- 
dence of God. Before the order had been given Joseph 
had fled with the infant Jesus into Egypt, which was 
at that time a Roman province much inhabited by 
Jews and wholly independent of Herod. The king’s 
death soon followed; and Jesus, a child not over three 
years of age, was brought back by his parents to their 
Galilean home, to grow up in Nazareth, studying at 
the synagogue school and working at his father’s 
bench. 

Questions. Some questions will inevitably be sug- 
gested by this lesson to the more thoughtful and in- 
quiring minds. 

1. Is the account of the massacre of the infant chil- 
dren credible? History gives no other account of it; 
but Bethlehem was a small village; the number of 
children would not have been great; there was no such 
regard for life in that age as exists in our own day; 
the murder of little children was terribly common cent- 
uries later, in the religious wars in France and the 
Netherlands; such a wholesale massacre is quite in 
accord with all that we know of Herod’s character; 
and, occurring in a minor province in Rome, it was not 
an event which would have attracted the attention or 
been deemed especially worthy the mention of Roman 
historians. 

2. We have in this account references to four 
dreams. First, God warns the wise men in a dream; 
then he tells Joseph in a dream to flee into Egypt; 
then he appears to him again in a dream and calls him 
out of Egypt; and finally he warns Joseph in another 








} The lessons in Matthew traverse a ground on which I have 
written heretofore, both in the Illustrated Commentary on 
the Gospels and ia the Life of Christ. It is impossible to 
write again on these topics without repeating in substance 
much woicb I bave heretofore said in those publications. 
To avoid continuous allusions I shall quote from them 
witoout gicing reterences, except when it is hecessary to 
indicate to the student where he may get ful.er information. 

L. A. 

? Geikie’s Life of Christ contains an admirable biographical 
sketch of this man, though too favorable a portraiture of 
bis character. 





dream not to go into Judea again.: Are we, then, to 
consider it superstitious to believe in dreams or skep- 
tical to disbelieve in them? 

The real cause of dreams is but little understood. 
There are two common explanations: one that mental 
operations going on in the day, or impressions pro- 
duced during the day, are repeated in new and strange 
forms and combinations; the other that they only ac- 
company half waking states, when a part of the facul- 
ties are awake and the others are still sleeping. These 
explain many dreams, but not all; and no one can say 
that God, or disembodied spirits, may not sometimes 
act upon the mind, for a purpose, when it is in a sleep- 
ing, or half sleeping, condition. On the other hand, it 
is certain that Scripture places dreams, in which the 
understanding is asleep, below visions of prophecy, in 
which the understanding plays a part. The greater 
number of Biblical dreams were granted to those who 
were aliens to the Jewish covenant. Many of the 
dreams were symbolical, and so obscure as to require 
an interpreter. And even where dreams are recorded 
as means of God’s revelation to his own servants, they 
are almost always referred to the periods of their ear- 
liest and most imperfect knowledge of him. They be- 
long, too, especially to the earliest age, and become 
less frequent as the revelations of prophecy increase. 
The general conclusion, therefore, is that while God 
has*spoken through dreams yet the Scripture lays less 
stress on them than on that divine influence which 
affects the understanding also, and leads us to expect 
that the age of shadowy dreams would give way, as it 
has done, to one of clearer revelation. 

To this it may be added thac in the present case 
natural means may have contributed to produce the 
dreams. The wise men must have learned, and Joseph 
must have well known, the character of Herod. 

The suspicions of both Herod and the wise men would 
have been aroused by Herod’s crafty request to be told 
where the young child was, that he too might come and 
worship; and this suspicion, rendering them anxious, 
might naturally have troubled their dreams as well as 
their waking hours, dreams that were taken as mes- 
sages from God, as indeed they were. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in this account, or in any Biblical ac- 
count of dreams, to lead a Christian to place more 
confidence in his dreams than in the judgment of his 
waking thoughts. 

3. Three times in this account does Matthew speak 
of events occuring in fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy; and yet when we refer to the Old Testa- 
ment prophets it is not easy to see exactly how the 
events narrated fulfilled those prophecies. The only 
passage in the Old Testament prophets referring to 
God’s calling his son out of Egypt is in Hozea xi., 1, 
where the prophet clearly refers to what God had done 
ages before in emancipating Israel from bondage in 
Egypt. 

The passage quoted from Jeremiah, ‘‘In Rama was 
there a voice heard, Rachel weeping for her 
children and would not be comforted,” is found in 
Jeremiah xxxi., 15. Rama was the birth-place and 
burial-place of Samuel, and was six miles north of 
Jerusalem, while Bethlehem, near which was the tomb 
of Rachel, was south of Jerusalem. The passage in 
Jeremiah by a bold figure represents Rachel rising 
from her tomb, and looking upon Jerusalem wasted 
and the land desolate, and the children of Jacob car- 
ried away into captivity under Nebuchadnezzar, and 
weeping because they are not. There is nothing in the 
prophecy to indicate that the prophet foresaw the 
massacre under Herod at Bethlehem. Finally, there is 
no such passage to be found in the Old Testament as, 
‘« He shall be called a Nazarene.” 

Matthew wrote his Gospel primarily for Jews, and to 
convince them that Jesus was the Messiah. He there- 
fore took pains to trace wherever he could a parallel 
between the life of Jesus and the Old Testament. 
prophecies. No argument was likely to produce a 
more profound impression on the Jewish mind. In 
some instances he may well have discovered parallels 
between the Old Testament prophecy and New Testa- 
ment event which the prophet himself did not see. 
By what is called an accommodation he may have taken 
passages which primarily referred to some other event, 
but in which he discovered a secondary reference, 
possibly undesigned by the prophet himself, to the later 
event in the life of Christ. 

Moreover, in interpreting prophecy Lord Bacon’s 
principle is always to be borne in mind: ‘ Divine 
prophecies being of the nature of their author, with 
whom a thousand years is as one day, are not punctu- 
ally fulfilled at once, but have springing and germinant 
accomplishment throughout many ages.” The event 
of one age becomes itself the prophecy of a future and 
fuller fulfillment in a subsequent age. Thus, the 
destruction of Jerusalem was a prophecy of the world’s 





1 The meaning of verse 22 is that Joseph avoided Judea, not 
in spite of, but in consequence of the admonition in his 
dream, 





destruction; the emancipation of Israel from Egypt, 
of the greater emancipation wrought by Christ; the 
Passover Supper, of the Lord’s Supper; the lifting up 
of the brazen serpent in the wilderness, of the Crucifix- 
ion of Christ. So we may regard the prophecies of 
Hozea and Jeremiah, here referred to, as only partial- 
ly fulfilled in the Old Testament history and waiting 
further fulfillment in New Testament history. The 
expression, ‘‘ He shall be called a Nazarene,” may be 
quoted from an extinct book, or it may possibly be 
Matthew’s way of summarizing the general teaching of 
the Old Testament prophecy that the Messiah should 
be despised of men. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

1. The first events of Christ’s life are prophetic of 
his future history. He comes to his own and his 
own receive him not. The scribes care nothing for 
him; the king attempts to slay him; but the heathen 
come from afar to worship him; and he goes forth an 
exile from his own land and people to the heathen. 
This first manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles the 
Church has taken as the occasion for commemorating 
the revelation of God’s love in Christ to the Gentiles, 
in its Epiphany service. Christ, from his birth a 
Saviour unto all people, is the first and most important 
truth in our lesson, 

2. It is foolish to fight against God. Herod en- 
deavors to compass the death of the Christ-child by 
craft, and fails: by cruelty, and fails. Neither craft nor 
cruelty can overreach God. 

3. The first martyrs for Christ are little children; 
they are the first to suffer for him; they are kept 
closer in the Father’s watch and care; they are the 
greatest in the kingdom of God. (Matt. xviii; 4, 10.) 

4. The doctrine of special providence is exemplified 
in the life as well as by the teachings of Christ. God 
‘akes care of his own. In due time Christ will enter 

ito temptation, suffering and death. But he cannot 
.€ before his time has come. Every life is a part of 
God’s plan. If we are willing to suffer and die when 
His time comes we need not fear what man can do to 
us; for no man can anticipate or defeat God’s pur- 
poses. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—God’s care of little children. 

Ist. God provides parents and other friends to care for 
little children. 

Get the children to tell by what different kinds of 
business their fathers earn their living. Teach them 
that their mothors carn their living hy the care of the 
home. Ask the children how they earn their living; 
this will lead them to realize that they do not take care 
of themselves, but are taken care of by others. Ask 
them why it is that their parents take care of them, 
instead of some other children. ‘Teach them that it is 
God’s plan that children shall have parents and friends 
to care for them. As illustrations upon this point 
teachers are referred to God’s care of the baby Moses 
—Ex., chap. ii. His care of the boy Joseph—Gen., 
chap. xxxvii. His care of the boy Samuel—Sam.,chap. 
ii. His care of the boy David—1 Sam. xvii. 37. His 
care of the boy Solomon—2 Chron. ii. 1. 

2d. How the infant Jesus was cared for. 

Review briefly last Sunday’s lesson about the birth 
of the God-child. Let the children tell, if they can, in 
whose care the heavenly Father gave him. (Mary, 
Joseph, and the angels.) Read from the Bible, or tell 
the story of to-day’s lesson, and then ask the children 
to tell how each of those persons cared for the God- 
child. 

3d. God has given his church the care of his children. 

Compare with Herod and his cruel soldiers, Satan 
and his helpers, who are seeking to destroy not only 
the bodies but the souls of little children. Teach 
them that fathers, mothers and good angels have their 
souls as well as their bodies in keeping, and, too, that 
God has given his church the care of them. ‘Tell that 
God taught the people of the first church in the world 
that they must bring their little ones into the church 
when they were eight days old, and there consecrate 
them to him. When they were five years old they be- 
gan the study of the Scriptures, and a few years later it 
was expected that every child should belong to the 
church. . 

Let the teacher now tell how the church in its care 
for the children has provided the Sunday-School, where 
they may begin at five years, or even younger, the 
study of the Scriptures. Close the lesson with inci- 
dents about great and good people who have grown up 
from childhood in the care of the church, as Matthew 
Henry, converted at 11; President Edwards at 7, and 
Dr. Watts at 9. 








No man is so insignificant as to he sure his example 
can do no hurt,--[Clarendon. 
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THE BIBLE FOR LEARNERS: 


When the former volumes of ‘‘The Bible for Learn- 
ers” appeared, several months since, we called atten- 
tion to it as a recent work in destructive criticism, 
proceeding from the school of Leyden and having Prof. 
Kuenen for its patron and standard of critical judg- 
ment. This last volume, embracing the New Testa- 
ment, claims attention more strongly than those that 
preceded it, as the Christian faith is more surely the 
product of the Gospels than of the more ancient faiths 
which it supplemented and fulfilled. It did not make 
any serious inroad upon the moral sense of the Chris- 
tian Church to be told that the story of Samson was 
a sun myth, or that Daniel was written B. c. 125. But 
to have the Christ dealt with as though he had only a 
claim to critical investigation, and the records of his 
life treated by an eclectic process for which few 
reasons are given, is entirely a different affair. We 
point out a few of the many points of divergence from 
received opinion here recorded. 

It is thus that the author of this volume disposes of 
Bethlehem and its prophetic claim to be the birth- 
place of the Lord: 

“ Jesus, whom three or four bundred millions of disciples 
so justly bonor as the greatest of all who bave ever lived on 
earth, was born and bred in Nazaretb,a secluded mountain 
village in Galilee. His parents were called Joseph and Mary, 
and belonged to the bumbler class of citizens. They hada 
large family: but none of its members except James, and 
perbaps Judas, ever gained a place of distinction among the 
followers of Jesus.” 

Thus at a stroke this Unitarian Lutheran eliminates 
from the record its accuracy and from the origin of 
Christ ‘the power of the Highest overshadowing ” 
his birth. Indeed, according to our author, the Mes- 
sianic claim was with Jesus an after-thought. He was 
attracted to John’s preaching just as others were at- 
tracted. ‘‘ His soul burns for the coming of the king- 
dom of God.” ‘The violent interruption of the work 
of John”—when he was imprisoned—“ was the signal 
for Jesus to come forward.” ‘At first he regarded 
himself simply as the herald of the kingdom of God, with 
the special mission of seeking out the ‘lost’ of Israel. 

Then he perceived that he must look for no 
other greater than himself, no Messiah whose forerun- 
ner he was, and who would take his stand above him; 
and at last he made the heroic resolve that he would 
be the Messiah himself.”” But before this “‘ heroic re- 
solve” seized him he seems to have passed through 
some such form of conviction of sin as was awakening 
the optittual le of the other converts to John the 
Baptist’s ministry. ‘‘ After listening to his preaching 
for a time Jesus wished to be baptized himself.” “ He, 
too, would register his promise to live after the will 
of God, and to do what in him lay to hasten the coming 
of the great salvation. He, too, would confess how far 
he was from what he would have himself, and how 
deeply he felt his own imperfecticn. He, too, would 
be received by the messenger of God into the company 
of those who should enter into the kingdom.” He be- 
comes a disciple of John, remains with him for some 
time. ‘‘The impulse he received from the Baptist’s 
preaching finally decided him.” “This stay 
by the Jordan exercised a decisive influence on Jesus 
in his choice of a career and his conception of the task 
of his life.” 

It is needless to say how much we prefer, since we 
must choose between the Gospel record and this decoc- 
tion, the grand story of the descent of the Spirit—the 
voice from the opened heavens and the being “‘ led by 
the spirit into the wilderness.” Even the narrative of 
the Temptation is hopeful reading beside this insipid 
entry of an undecided soul upon his work of establish- 
ing the kingdom of God. We cannot forbear to feel 
that if Jesus had been such as this author pictures 
him he had not only been too little to be a Saviour 
but too weak to be asympathizing friend. Through the 
whole re-putting of the evidence for the historic Christ 
he is made most insignificant—d warfed beside his work 
thus suddenly assumed—and we are not surprised by 
the frequent appeals to the reader to consider his 
moral grandeur and beauty of character. We would 
never have guessed that the writer thought him any- 
thing more than a very weak, devout, small-patterned 
saint unless we had been told. He makes the reader 
sorry for this unhistoric Jesus, and wish he could have 
Plato’s advantages in the school of Socrates. 

The work dealing thus with the Messiahship of 
Jesus as an after-thought, consequent upon John’s 
ministry, compels the author to dispose of those pas- 
sages of Scripture in which the Baptist is quoted as 
foretelling the coming of the Christ. ll of these 


1 The Bible for Learners. Vol. Lil. The New Testament. 
Prepared by Dr. J. Hooyhaas, Pastor at Rotterdam. Trane 


lated from the Dutch, with the sanction and assistance of the 
authors, by Philip H, Wichsteed, M. A. (Robérts Bros.) 





which he admits to be authentic refer not to Jesus 
but to Yahweh. John is an Old Testament character 
essentially, and is trying to build up the work 
of the Prophets and re-introduce the rule of 
Yahweh among the children of Israel. He did not 
know Jesus, and the passage which says he recognized 
him is regarded as wholly untrustworthy. With 
curious inconsistency the testimony of Jesus to John’s 
character is regarded as the authentic statement of a 
contemporary, and the author expresses his ‘‘ indebted- 
ness” to Jesus for the description. He sums up this 
whole period of the ministry of Jesus by saying, 
‘‘ History does not tell us that anything special oc- 
curred at the baptism of Jesus.’”’ The book conveys 
throughout the impression that nothing “ special 
occurred ” when Jesus was born. 

The necessity to account for things on other grounds 
than those afforded by the evangelists amounts almost 
to a passion in this school of criticism. For instance, 
the account of John’s imprisonment is not referable to 
his rebuke of Herod, although the sin of Herod is ad- 
mitted for which the Gospel says he was rebuked. It 
was rather attributable to Herod’s fear that John’s in- 
fluence the masses would occasion insurrection. 
‘‘ He thought it well to take precautionary measures.” 
The statement of the Jews, ‘‘ Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” is quoted 
as proof that the writer of the fourth gospel supposed 
Jesus to be ‘‘ between forty and fifty years of age.” 
This is the author’s way of interpreting literally a 
statement which no one has ever before misconstrued 
as intended to be other than indefinite and unimpor- 
tant; and yet he complains elsewhere of the literal 
rendering of figurative records by others. The book is 
full of ‘‘ amended versions,” of which some are posi- 
tively comical—as, for instance, where the petition 
‘“‘Give us this day our daily bread” is made to read 
‘“*Give us to-day to-morrow’s bread.’’ Doubtless old 
Jacob would have driven a bargain like that, ‘‘ If thou 
wilt give me bread to eat,’’ etc.; but it is out of all 
harmony with the distinct teaching of Christ—to live 
a day at a time, undisturbed by remote contingencies. 
The habit of judging by internal evidence, pursued 
throughout the book, would either utterly condemn 
such a reading in the Lord’s Prayer as not belonging to 
it, or else would vitiate the whole prayer as not be- 
longing to Christ at all. All through this bit of weed- 
ing which is proposed by “The Bible for Learners ”’ 
many a thing is pulled up by the roots, with the most 
careless hand, which is of undoubted value but which 
does not conform to the author’s theory, or else has been 


on 


rendered improbable by his interpretation. If we 
thought the parables meant what he says some of 


them mean we would not credit them for a moment; 
but in many the interpretation is wholly at fault, as 
in the application of the parable of “‘ The friend at 
midnight.” The following paraphrase of the story 
the wedding of Cana is suggestive of a criticism at 
once labored and to the last degree fanciful : 


“ Jesus (the Word become flesh) wasinvi ed with his friends 
to the great wed jing feast (tne kingdom of God at its com- 
mencement) which the heavenly bridegroom (God) had pre 
pared tor bis guests (the sons of Israel). But tne joy of the 
festival was marred by that absence of the wine of tbe Spirit 
which had flowed in the days of the prophets. There was 
nothing but the water of religious forms left now! So the 
motner of Jesus (tne Israelite community of God) lamented 
the defect to her great Son. At the time he put her appeal 
uside: but she, knowing what to expect from him, urged the 
attendants to pay strict attention to his words. Andere long 
he toid them to fill the six great vessels of stone (that stood 
there to meet tne requirments of Levitical purity) up to the 
brim with water, an@ then to draw it off and bear it to the 
steward. The water was turned into wine! Instead of forms 
he gave the spirit; for life according to the Law he substitu- 
ted the free love of God, which is the life of the spirit. And 
not only did he cause this spiritual life that had dried up and 
di d to flow forth in iuexnaustible abundance, but he made 
it so much nobler toan it had been in the old days of the 
prophets that the steward, woo knew not whence this new 
wine came, expressed bis surprise to the bridegroom that he 
had set the poorer wine before toem first and had kept back 
this noble vintage tillthe end. The joy of the wedding-feast 
was now secure ; the kingdom of God would win its way ; the 
future was assured. Water was turned into wine; the sym- 
bols of the old dispensation were facts under the new; the 
formal religion of ihe Law was superseded by the spiritual 
religion, by the living piety of love! This was the first great 
sizn that Jesus gave, the revelation of his divine glory. 
Henceforth his true disciples believed in him.” 


We have quoted this paraphrase at length because 
it is typical of the system pursued throughout the 
book. The original account of the marriage at Cana 
is attributed to ‘“‘a profound writer, one of the loftiest 
spirits of Christian antiquity ;” he gave this ‘‘ emblem- 
atic description ” of the work of Jesus about a century 
after Jesus’s death. We have always thought it was a 
simple story of Jesus at the wedding of one of his 
poor friends, and did not suspect it was ‘‘emblematic” 
of anything except love and gentleness. We prefer 
to think so still. If some tyro should “restore” Paul 
Veronese’s beautiful painting of the marriage at Cana 
—making all its mellow colors garish and all its figures 
phantoms—artists would agree that he had spoiled it. 
They would care much for the frame that once con- 
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tained a work of the master, but nothing for the sub- 
stituted picture. 

As might be expected, the author puts his treatment 

of Jesus’s resurrection not in that part of the book 
which deals with the life of Jesus but in the second 
part, which treats of the work of the Apostles; for he 
supposes ‘‘ belief in the resurrection was but the form 
assumed by the reviving faith of the disciples. 
For amidst all the doubts that hang around this sub- 
ject of one thing at least we may be sure; namely, that 
it forms a chapter in the inner life of the disciples, not 
of the outward life of the Master. In other words, the 
resurrection of Jesus is not an external fact of history, 
but simply a form of belief assumed by the faith of his 
friends and earliest disciples.” 

We cannot enumerate a list of the ruins which this 
author has discovered in his process of excavation, 
nor can we give an account of the number of beautiful 
things which he has spoiled by striking his pickax and 
spade into the soil of which he knows no more than a 
common laborer at work He says: 
‘The truth revealed by Jesus can never be quite ob- 
To which we may add that if it be not ob- 
scured the failure will not be due to any lack of effort 
on his part. 


in classic lands. 


scured.”’ 


THE REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century for December presents a very 
attractive table of contents. ‘‘Government and the 
Artists’ is discussed in two articles. by Sir F. Leighton 
and Henry T. Wells, which throw considerable light on 
the questions concerning the actual ownership which 
artists and writers have in their works. James Payn 
writes interestingly of ‘‘The Literary Calling and its Fu- 
ture,’”’ Miss Bevington concludes her examination of 
** Modern Atheism and Mr. Mallock,” and Miss Caroline E. 
Stephen contrivutes an article on ‘“ Mistress and Ser- 
vants.’’ Ireland has the place of honor, in having two 
articles devoted to its present condition; one by J. 
O’Connor Power, entitled ‘‘The Irish Land Agitation,” and 
the other by Edward D. J. Wilson under the title of 
‘Trish Politics and English Parties.” William Stebbing 
makes ‘‘A Plea for the Eighteenth Century,” and the Ear] 
of Redesdale points out *‘ Reasons for Doubt in the Church 
of Rome.’’ The Abbé Martin writes a very timely article 
‘““On the Present Condition of the French Church,” and 
there are vther contributions of an interesting character. 

In the Contemporary Review for December the most in- 
teresting teature is a collection of Letters addressed to 
the Clergy by John Ruskin on ‘‘ The Lord's Prayer and 
the Church,” extracts from which we reprinted last week. 
‘Where are we in Art?” is answered by Lady Verney, 
who thinks the civilization of to-day unfavorable to the 
highest artistic creation, and who holds up this country as 
anexample of a nation exceptionally well educated and 
yet which has *‘never produced a poet, painter, sculptor 
or architect above mediocrity.” Lady Verney’s ignorance 
would be unaccountable if she were not English. ‘' Life in 
Constantinople Fifty Years Ago,” by an Eastern states- 
man, shows by the evidence of actual observation that 
even the ‘‘ unspeakable Turk ” is not stationary. J. Boyd 
Kinnear writes on ‘* Miracles, Prayer and Law.” “Lord 
Beaconsfield” is presented in two very striking and some- 
what conflicting portraitures by a Tory and a Whig. 
Gabriel Monod comments on “Contemporary Life and 
Thought in France.’’ 

The North American Review gives Ferdinan’ de Lesseps 
a hearing on ‘The Interoceanic Canal.” Francis Park- 
man, undismayed by the simultaneous assaults of five of 
his most gifted foes, ventures into discussion of ‘The 
Woman Question Again.”’ Henry James, Jr., shows his 
usual acuteness and delicacy of literary perception in an 
article on ‘‘Sainte Beuve.” Mr. Froude furnishes a sec- 
ond article on ‘‘Romanism and the Irish Race in the 
United States.”’ 


Short Studies of American Authors. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. (Boston: Lee & Shepard; New 
York, Charles T. Dillingham.) Col. Higginson is one 
of the most charming and cultivated writers of our time, 
His style has qualities of purity, simplicity and elegance 
which are rare in English writing. Endowed by nature 
with a fine literery instinct, he has made himself master 
of all the secrets of the difficult art of fine writing. The 
delicacy and sensitiveness of his critical faculty character- 
ize the short studies which compose this dainty volume. 
The notices of Howells and James are specially to be com- 
mended as revealing the penetrative insight and subtle 
perception which make Col. Higginson so good a critic of 
the present school of retined and artistic writers in this 
country. The characterization of Thoreau is one that will 
be read with pleasure by many to w! om Lowell's criti- 
cism was manifestly inadequate. The volume is to be 
commended not only for its style but for a certain eleva- 
tion of thought which Col. Higginson seems never to lose. 

Songs of the Soul, Gathered Out of Many Lands and 
Ages. By 8. Ireneus Prime. (Carter & Brothers.) When 
this book was originally published in its quarto form we 
spoke of it as one of “the most agreeable voyages that 
even he, Dr. Prime, great traveler that he is, has ever 
undertaken; a voyage into the sweetest, most devout and 
most aspiring poetry that the heart of man has produced.” 
We can only add now to what we then said that we con- 
gratulate the public that the publishers have given it to 
them in this cheaper form. It 1s an admirable collection 
of sacred poetry, and beautifully illustrates that unity of 
Christian faith that is broader than the broadest of all our 
creeds, 
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THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY AND 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
By THE REv. T. J. Conant, D.D. 


UR English Bible, in the version authorized by 
King James, has had the fate of all voluminous 
works subjected to frequent repetition by the press. 
But besides mistakes in priating, unavoidable before 
stereotyping increased the facilities for correction, it 
suffered much from injudicious editing; the latter 
dealing chiefly with punctuation, essential to the right 
understan ding of the text and not seldom erroneous ; 
italicized words inordinately multiplied; contents of 
chapters and headings not always apposite; marginal 
notes and references unduly increased. 

But difficulties are found in attempting to ascertain 
the text of the version as it came from the hands of the 
translators. Their manuscript having long since dis- 
appeared, the original text can only with difficulty be 
ascertained, if at all with certainty, by laborious com- 
parison of the earliest printed editions. ‘These are far 
from being uniform, exhibiting many variations, most 
of them typographical, and others which may or may 
not be designed. Since the exact reprint of the edition 
of 1611 at the Clarendon Press, in 1833, Mr. Fry has 
shown (1865) that there were two issues of the edition 
of 1611; and reprints of portions of them, apparently 
for supplying deficiencies in making up copies. He 
compared seventy copies of the edition of 1611. Of 
these, twenty-three were the first dssue, correct; 
forty consisted of both issues; seven were of the sec- 
ond issue and reprints; eighteen contained portions 
of subsequent editions. 

There are five large folio editions in black letter of 
1611, 1613, 1617, 1634 and 1640. In all, except the text 
of 1613, there is the same form and size of type, the 
same appearance of the page and the same contents on 
each leaf. They all, with the preliminary matter of 
1613, read together, page for page. Hence the three 
are often mixed together, so that but few copies give 
the text of the edition represented by them. From 
these the text has been transmitted. 

Anedition pubiished at Amsterdam in 1664 by John 
Canne, a leader of the Brownists, with a preface and 
marginal references, was reprinted in Edinburgh and 
London by the king’s printers, and many times re- 
peated. 

In 1680 an edition was published at Oxford, with 
Usher’s chronology. 

In 1701, an edition published under direction of 
Archbishop Tenison, the chronological dates at the 
top of the page and a larger number of parallel pas- 
sages were added by Dr. Lloyd, Bishop of Worcester. 
It was intended to be a standard, but was so deformed 
by typographical errors that complaint against the 
printers was made by the lower house of Convocation. 

More complete than any former revision was that by 
Dr. Blaney, under sanction of the Oxford delegates of 
the Clarendon press, published in 1769. For this edi- 
tion the Oxford copies were compared with that of 1611 
(but with which of the two issues is uncertain), that 
of Lloyd swarming with typographical errors, and 
with two Cambridge copies of recent date. This crit- 
ical apparatus did not promise much. But the editor 
boasts that ‘“‘many errors found in former editions 
have been corrected and the text reformed to such 
a standard of purity, as it is presumed is not to be 
met with in any other edition hitherto extant.” 

Notwithstanding this self-gratulation, a hundred and 
sixteen mistakes were discovered in preparing a new 
edition of it printed by Woodfall in 1806; and a large 
number of very gross errors in the 4to edition are 
pointed out on page 563 of McClintock & Strong’s 
*“*Encyclopedia of Bibl., Theol. and Eccles. Litera- 
ture.” 

In this work of Dr. Blaney the punctuation was re- 
vised throughout; many alterations were made in 
words printed in italic; alterations were also made in 
the contents of chapters, and the running titles over 
columns were adapted to the size of different editions ; 
Hebrew proper names were translated in the margin, 
where there is allusion to their meaning in the text; 
errors of chronology were corrected, marginal refer- 
ences verified, and many more added. 

The University of Oxford adopted this revision as 
its standard; and to this all subsequent issues in Eng- 
land have been conformed. It is seen that Dr. Blaney 
and the Oxford delegates under whose direction he 
acted did not hold in high respect the sacredness of 
italicized words, or contents of chapters and running 
titles. The former had been greatly increased before 
his work, being comparatively few in the earliest edi- 
tions. Of the latter, not a few had early given offense ; 
as in that of Psalm 149, where the second clause 
originally read, ‘‘ 5, and for that power which he hath 
given to the church to rule the consciences of men.” 
In later copies, the words after ‘‘ church” were 
stricken out; showing little respect to those sacred 
headings, 

in 1847, many discrepancies being still found be- 





tween.different editions issued by the American Bible 
Society, and between its own and those of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Versions was called to the subject by the 
Secretary of the Society. The matter being referred 
by the Committee to the Board of Managers for direc- 
tion, it was by them, after consideration, referred 
back to the Committee, with instructions to make the 
necessary collation and report the result. 

On February 1, 1848, it was resolved in committee, 
‘“‘that a suitable person be employed to collate the 
principal editions of the English Bible published by this 
Society with the latest British editions, and report 
from time to time to the Committee.” The Rev. 
James W. McLane, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Williamsburgh, N. Y., was employed to 
commence the collation directed by the Board, and the 
work was immediately begun. Recent copies of the 
four English standards, the royal 8vo. edition issued 
by the Society and the edition of 1611 were compared 
throughout, and every variation noted. 

In the reprint of the edition of 1611, from the Claren- 
don press, 1833, it is collated with that of 1613, show- 
ing about three hundred and seventy-five variations 
(exclusive of the Apocrypha). Of these there are three 
classes: ‘‘ First, manifest errors of the press in the 
edition of 1611; Second, manifest errors of the press 
in that of 1613; Third, other variations from that of 
1611, but whether with or without design is not always 
certain.” The Committee, in their report, subjoin 
characteristic examples of these variations; thirty-one 
in the first class, thirty-two in the second, and thirty- 
one in the third. ‘‘A careful examination of the pre- 
ceding lists,” they say, ‘‘and the evident absence of all 
plan in the deviations from the edition of 1611, except 
in the first class, will probably lead most minds to the 
conclusion that the alterations of the above third class 
are also mostly, if not all, merely errors of the press, 
which have been corrected in later editions.”” They 
add, “that with the exception of the first class, or 
errors of the press, the present copies of the Bible 
accord throughout with the edition of 1611.” 

The Committee adopted for their guidance the fol- 
lowing rules : 

“1. That the royal octavo edition of the English Bible, 
issued by this Society, be adopted as the basis for corrections. 

“2. That the said American copy be compared with recent 
copies of the four leading British editions, viz., those of Lon- 
don, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh; and also with the 
original edition of 1611. 

“3. That the comparison include the Orthography, Capital 
Letters, Words in Italic, and Punctuatton. (To these were ad- 
ded in practice the Contents of the chapters, and the running 
Heads of the columns.) 

“4. That so far as the four English copies are uniform, the 
American copy be conformed to them, unless otherwise spec- 
ally ordered by the Committee. 

“5. That the Collator be instructed, in his further labors, to 
apply the principles and cases previously adupted and decided 
by this Committee; and that hereafter he lay before the Com- 
mittee only such cases as have not before been acted upon, or 
such as may seem to need further consideration. 

“6. That in respect to the indefinite article, the form an be 
used before all vowels and diphthongs not pronounced as con- 
sonants, and also before h silent or unaccented: and that the 
form a be employed in ali other cases. 

“7. That in cases where the four recent British copies, and 
also the original edition and our own copy, vary in Punctua- 
tion, the uniform usage of any three of the copies shall be fol- 
lowed. 

“8, That when the London, Oxford and Cambridge editions 
agree in the use or omission of the hyphen in compound 
words, the same usage be adopted. 

“9, That when the term Scripture or Scriptures refers to 
the whole volume of inspired truth, it begin with a capital 
letter; but when the reference is to some particular poriion 
it begin with a small letter.’’ 

At a meeting of the Board of Managers on the 28th 
of September, 1848, the minutes of the Committee 
were read by the Secretary, and explanations given 
respecting the above rules. The minutes were ap- 
proved by the Board and the whole subject recommit- 
ted, with power. 

The Rev. Dr. Robinson and the Rev. Dr. Vermilye 
were appointed a sub-committee to see that the work 
of the collator was performed in accordance with the 
above rules, and to convene the whole committee when 
required by cases of special importance. 

After nineteen months, on the 28th of April, 1850, 
the sub-committee reported, that with the collator 
they had gone through the whole Bible, and that new 
plates were in preparation conformed to the corrected 
copy. 

The committee submit to the Board specimens of 
variations, under five heads; some of which will pres- 
ently be noticed. They state that “the number of 
variations solely in the text and punctuation of the six 
copies compared, falls but little short of twenty-four 
thousand ;” and they add, ‘‘ that no decision whatever 
has been made, and nothing whatever has been done, 
except with entire unanimity on the part of the Com- 
mittee and of those acting with them.” 

The Committee recommend for the adoption of the 
Board the following resolutions : 

1. That the Uctavo Reference Bible, now in the course of 
preparation under the direction of the Comm ittee on Ver 





sions, be adopted as the Standard Copy of this Society ; to 
which all future editions published by the Society shall be 
conformed. 

2. That, in order to carry out the preceding resolution, the 
Committee on Versioms be charged with the supervision 
of the Press: and the Superintendent of Printing and the 
Proof-Readers be responsible to them. 


The report from which the above statements are 
drawn, dated Bible House, May 1, 1851, was signed by 
all the members of the Committee on Versions; name- 
ly, Gardiner Spring, Thomas Cock, Samuel H. Turner, 
Edward Robinson, Thos. E. Vermilye, John McClin- 
tock, Richard S. Storrs, Jr. 

The above resolutions were adopted and acted on by 
the Board; and King James’s version, thus restored, 
was printed and published. It was received with great 
favor by scholars, as the only correct and reliable edi- 
tion of the English Bible. The Board of Managers, in 
their annual report for 1853, say of it (p. 34): ‘*The 
bourgeois octavo English Bible, as revised by the Com- 
mittee on Versions, has now been issued, and meets 
with general approval.” It was soon issued in other 
forms; in pica, royal 8vo, of which the fourth edition, 
1855, is lying before me; and in a large octavo form, 
with notes and references. 

On the 28th of January, 1858, after long and earnest 
debates, the Board resolved to refer their present 
standard to the Committee on Versions for examina- 
tion; directing them, wherever it differs from the 
Bibles previously pub‘ished by the Society or by the 
authorized Engiish presses, to correct it by them, 
having reference also to the edition of 1611. A protest 
against this action was presented by Dr. Storrs, signed 
by all the Committee on Versions except Dr. Spring; 
and they then resigned their places on the Committee. 

The new Committee on Versions, acting, as they state 
in their own report, under the specific instructions of 
the Board, submitted two reports, recommending a 
return to the old editions in nearly all the places where 
the new standard varied from them. Their reasons are 
often as remarkable as the changes they recommend. In 
Ruth iii., 15, where the former committee had corrected 
the error of the Bible Society’s edition by the edition 
of 1611 and the Hebrew, they restored the error, saying : 
‘* Read ‘and she went,’ for ‘and he went.’ All modern 
editions. The edition of 1611 reads, ‘and he went.’ 
But Field (Camb.), 1666; Norton, 1628; Barker, 1613 
and 1612, 7. e., all the copies back to 1611 read, ‘and 
she went.’” The Hebrew verity, and the first edition 
of King James’s version, go for nothing against all 
modern editions—Field, Norton, Barker 1613 and 1612. 

With the same kind of reasoning, or rather want of 
reasoning, the error of the Bible Society’s edition is 
restored in Cant. ii., 7; iii., 5, and viii., 4. 

In Matt. x., 4, and Mark fii., 18, they require we :c- 
toration of the error in the Bible Society’s editions, 
‘*the Canaanite,” which the former committee had 
corrected. Nothing could be more absurd than to put 
a Canaanite among our Lord’s disciples; contrary to 
the Greek verity, which has quite another word (Matt. 
xv., 22) for one of that despised race. 

In 1 John ii., 23, they insist on branding as spurious, 
or questionable, the words italicized in the Bible So- 
ciety’s editions. They say: ‘‘ There is no authority 
for the Roman letters of the late standard.” It has 
the authority of the inspired Greek text, as all scholars 
know; and the words of the common version require 
only a change of type to accord with that text. If the 
Bible Society is compelled, by its Constitution or rules, 
to withhold the truth in what it circulates as God’s 
Word, it is a hard necessity, to say the least of it. 

In Rom. iv., 1, the former Committee changed the 
punctuation of the words, so as to express the true 
meaning without the possibility of error. The new 
Committee restore the doubtful construction, because 
it expresses either the true or the false meaning. 

In 1 Cor. xvi., 22, they restore the comma after 
‘‘anathema,” where the former Committee placed a 
period. As if one should say in English, ‘‘ Let him be 
cursed, the Lord cometh.” 

The Committee restore the strange and uncouth 
names of the familiar worthies of the Old Testament ; 
as Noe for Noah, Osee for Hosea, Core for Korah, and 
many others. 

They restore the running commentary in Canticles, 
“Christ and his church,” ‘‘the church’s love to Christ,” 
etc., though neither is named in the book. Whatever 
may be the true interpretation, nothing can be farther 
from the province of a Bible Society than to give its 
own. There is something in the Constitution of the 
Society about “‘the circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
without note or comment.” If this is supposed to be 
qualified by the succeeding clause, the question arises, 
what is Holy Scripture? 

But I have not time, nor have you space, for further 
comment. The Committee have everywhere undone 
the noblest work ever done for the English Bible, since 
it left the hands of the translators. But they have 
simply carried out the instructions given them by the 
Society, without reference to the intrinsic value of the 
changes themselves, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new eptteations ae 
at the Editorial Roome of this paper will & 
wiknowledged in ita earliest coding 
Publishers will confer a favor by - = 
vising us of any omission in this r t. 
comvanuing memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all cases.) 

BICKNELL & COMSTOCK. 
Gardner, E. C.—Common Sense in Church 
Building.... 1 
CASSELL PETTER, GALPIN & Co. 


Amicis, Edmondo de— MOrocco,......6...0e0 +++ 7 00 
R. W. CARROLL & Co., CINCINNATI. 
Schoeller, G.—Everyday Songs... .......-.000+00+ 35 


oO. am & Co., BOSTON. 
Bizet, G.—COrmeD.... 2. --cecces cosrcccsccvccecs 
Cellier, A. Mya . ove She is a Kitten 








Baust, ©.—POIRB.... — ccccccce-ccccocccccscccce.¢ 4U 
Hunan, A. —pring Flower Waltz 45 
Junym«n, A.—Heart Memories......... .. 35 
Pinsuti, C.—safe Home ....... 40 
Sullivan, A.—l Would I Were a King 40 
HARPER & BROS 
ADON.—GlF JORB. 00. 002. cccvccccrccccccocces-00 5 
O’Flanagan, J. R.—The Muneter Cireuit ...... 15 
G. MUNRO. 
Comings. Te. BR. -TMVO.cccccse 00 coccccessec-socecce 2c 
Dumas, A. ~ Ficgunee de Bragellone, L., &f., 20 
Gaborian, E.—The : ount’s Secret 20 
Vabor, E. Little Miss Primrose... ... Ww 





NAMES & KING, HILLSDALE. 
> Bana & Brown, Riltanessancaens de 
iV vo 

ppc sL TEMPERANCE SociEry. 
Chellis, M. D.—Father to Son 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
Dods, M. L.—Art of Cooking 
MAG4ZINES.—Am. Art Review, Brook'yn M 
(So. 1.) Arthor’s, New Englander, ‘Nes ms a oO, 
Preacher. Scribner’s, Western (No. 1., Vol. Vb, 
london narerly. Westminster Review, Nat. Re- 
pository, Fortnightly, Living age, Popular science 
Keview, etc. 





LITBRARY NOTES. 


-Mr. Froude is going to lecture on South 
Africa. 

—Mr. George Augusta Sala says he has 
changed his opinion about us since he wrote 
bis sharp letters in the time of the war. 

—Mr. William Logan Crosby, of La Crosse, 
Wis., takes the first prize for the best ex- 
amination in English literature at Yale Uol- 
lege. 

—That able and useful magazine, ‘‘ The 
Penn Mont:.ly,” of Philadelphia, is hence- 
forth to publish a weekly supplement to be 
called ‘-Penn Monthly Weekly Notes.”’ 

—The first edition, of 75,000 copies, of the 
Christmas number of “St. Nicholas’? was 
exhausted within twenty four hours of pub- 
lication, and a second edition has been put 
to press. 

—New Orleans is to have a new republican 
newspaper to be called ‘‘ The Echo,” and to 
be edited by Ex-Governor Hakn. News- 
papers may be ‘‘ Echoes” in name but they 
never should be that in fact. 

—It is said that Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
browning have both lately declined invita- 
tations to write for ‘‘ Scribner’s Monthly,” 
notwithstanding tempting offers of $400 in 
one case, and $1000 in the other. 

~—De Goncourt, the French novelist, who 
writes conjointly with his brotber in Siam- 
ese-twin fashion, lives in a house near Paris 
so filled with beautiful things that he is pre- 
paring a catalogue of its contents under 
the title of ‘‘ The House of an Artist.”’ 

—And now the Rev. Jobn W. Chadwick 
comes to the exposition of ‘‘The Bible for 
Learners” in the New York “Evening Post;” 
saying that if genius is to be regirded as 
supernatural, then Shakespeare as well as 
Jesus must be referred to the supernatural. 

—Mr. Charles Francis Adams is said to be 
the owner of a very full collection of books 
on the coins of all ages. Among the other 
finer private libraries in Boston are those of 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, Dr. Bartol, and 
Mr, Henry James, the father of the novel- 
ist. 

—Mr. George C. Mason’s “‘ Life of Gilbert 
Stuart,’ the artist, is a Ji.tle late for the 
Christmas season, but it is one of the most 
sumptuous books which has appeared from 
the American press, and deserves well at the 
hands of the public. Scripner’s Sons are 
the publishers. 

—A new newspaper has made its appear- 
ance at Harvard College, called ‘‘ The . Har- 
vard Register ” and edited and published by 
Moses King, who has already made some- 
thing of a reputation as an editor and pub- 
lisher. It is to be a monthly, and will aim 
to be m some measure an official organ of 
college life and work, The existing Harvard 
papers, the ‘‘ Crimson ’’ and the ‘“‘ Magenta,” 
do not take very kindly to the new comer, 
and one of them at least has already begun 
a course of extermination by abusing the 
editor. That wiil not work. 

—Here is rather a curious literary item 
from an English exchange: *‘ The widow of 
Adolph Strodtmann, the biographer of 
Heine, desires it to be known that she is in 
possession of a lock of hair that was cut 
from the poet's head after death, and also 
of an oil portrait of Heine painted by Lud- 
wig Gassen, of Munich, representing him in 
his twenty-eighth year. She is anxious to 
part with these two relics to amateurs of 





the poet for ‘amateur prices ’—whatever 
that may mean. Offers are to be addressed 
to her, care of Dr. Engel, 35 K6ningin- 
Augusta Strasse, Berlin.” 

—Dr. Moritz Busch, the Boswellian biog- 
rapher of Bismarck, has written a new book 
on that great German public functionary, 
calling it ‘‘New Diary Leaves.” One 
of its pictures of Bismarck’s quarters at his 
country seat at Varzin is thus summarized : 
‘* Before the chimney in the study, where a 
wood fire burns, stand two high-backed 
cushioned chairs. A door on one side leads | 
to the Chancellor’s bedroom. The opposite | 
wall is occupied by a big glass case contain- 
ing arms and curiosities, among them a | 
saber presented by the Bey of ‘Tunis, a 

sword sent by the Mikado of Japan, a knife 

used by Bismarck in bear-hunting in Russia, 

and the pistol with which he used, while at 

school, to perform such feats of marksman- 





swimming ina pond. The furniture of the 
room consists chiefly of a big sofa, a little | 
divan, two tables, a walnut secretary in- 
laid with ivory mosaics, and the writing- 
desk of the Chancellor. This is of walnut, 
with numerous drawers furnished with 
brass handles, and is covered with green | 
cloth. The white porcelain inkstand, the | 
two-armed student-lamp, the numerous 
pencils, pens and paper-weights lying upon 
the desk are all carefully described by Dr. 


one of the tables a Bible, which he says 
will not surprise any one who knows the 
religious feelings of the Chancellor.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Famous Parks end Gardens of the 
Worid, D- scribed and Hilastrated. With 
ward of 80 Kine Engravinogs. Imp 4to, hana- 
somely pound in cioth, full gilt. Price. $6.00. 

Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn | 
with Pen und Pencil Eaited vy Samuei G. 
Greer, D.D. Imperial 4to Sandsomely bound | 
in cloth, fuil gilt. Price, $3.50. 


Arctic World Illustrated (The), 

















ena. Witn « Hist rical Sketch of Arctic Dis- 
covery,and a Narrative «f the British Kxpeai- 
ti n of 1875-76. With: wenty-five full page and 
one hundrea andtwenty o her Engrsvings,and 
Map f Pul«r Regions. R yal 4tw, cloth extra, 
giitedges. $6.50. 


Bird World (The), described with Pen | 
nd Perncit. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Beautifully iliustrated with firty-one fuil-page 
ano upward of one hundred utner Engravings | 
by G acomel'i, engraved by KR. uget, Ber veliler, | 
Meauliie, “argen t, Whymper, and Morison. 
Uniform with *Michelet’s Bird.’ 
gi't sive, and gil: eages. > 


MICHELET (Jules).—Bird (The). 
lustratea with two bundred ond ten | 
ings by Giac: welli, Dere’s collaborateur Oo his | 
Bible. Svo handsomely bi =~ = @ioth full 

g'iteideand gilt edves. $5. ey m roce), 
antique. $lu bu. Calf extra, alt Yo e3. $10.50. 


Mountain (The), With upward of sixty | 
illustratio: s by Percival -keitiun and Ciars 
Stanton. 8eo, cath extra, —— fit. at 
edges, #5. Turkey mor cco, antique. $ 
$85 marbled edges, $7 5U. Tree calf, aicaian. | 

10,50 


ou. 


Gac melli, and e: graved by KReoucet and other 
eminent artists 8vo, 
$5. Turkey mvuroceo, $10.00 


Sea (The), With ten tinted Engrav- 
ings, ome tamed executed. Svo, cluth, exura, 
gilt edees, $5. 


MICHELET (Madame).—Nature; or, 
the Poetry »f Karth ana sea. With up*ard of 
three buodred tilustratioos, drawn specially 
for this work by Giacumeili,ano engraveo by 
the most eminent French ano Erg: h artists. 
8v . cloth, extra, gilt edges, $5.00. Turkey mo- 
rocco, antique, $ 0.50. 


SHAKESPEARE (The Plays and 


P. easof)., Comvlete and unabr:deeo Koitiun, 
with one hundred and seventy choice il: ustra- 


tions from designs by English Artists. Kdived 
by A.J. VALPEY, A.M. 15 vols. itmo, cloth, in 
a box. $20. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Works. Handy 


Volume Kaition. Volumes in handsome lock 
case. Venetian mcroce:, timp. $15. Best Per- 
sian M: rocco, rea uoder gid edges. a Best 
Russia, solid red under gold edges, $52.50. 

, 

SHAKESPEARE $3 Dramatic Works. 

The Annotated H: usehoid Edition. with Kx- 
planatory Notes, b ra jel Passages, Historical 
and Crirical [ilustrations. a Copious Sromney, 
Biographical sketch and Incexes. With three 
huodred and seventy illustrations by the late 
Frank Howard, K.A. 12m ‘So 1437 pages, cioth 
extra. $3.10. Gilt eages. $3.50. 

Recent Polar Voyages. “A Record of 
Adventure and D scovery from the Search for 
Franklin tothe Voyage of the * Alerv” and the 
“ Discovery,” in75-6. With 62 full-page illustra- 
tions, and a Map of the Pular Regions. 12mo, 
cloth extra. $5.50. 


BOYS’ BOOKS OF ADVENTURE, &c. 


In New Granada, or Heroes and Patri- 
ots. By W. H.G. Kingston. 12mo, cluth, ilius- 
trated, $1.50. 

Also a full line of other works by this author. 
a Tale of Her Majesty’s 
By Rr _ Ballantyne. 12mo, cloth extra, 


1.50. 
Also, a full line of other works by this author. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 BLEECKER STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
WRITE for a copy of their Illuminated 
Holiday Paper, ““CHRISTMAS-TIDE,”’ 


Maite. 








to PHILLIPS & HUNT, 905 B’dway,N.Y 


ship as shooting off the heads of ducks | 


Busch. He also notices among the books on | 


its | 
People, Piants Animals, and Natura: Phenom- | 


’ 8vo. cloth, full | 


Insect, With one hundred and forty il | 


lustrations, drawn spe talty for this werk by | 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
NEW YEAR'S NUMBER, 


“We say with every number of St. Nich- 
olas, this is the best yet ; nothing more can 
be hoped for. But when its successor comes, 
we only echo the same remark.—BosTon 
TRAVELER, Dec., 1879. 


The issues of St. NICHOLAS since the en- 
largement have been of great beauty, yet 
the publishers believe that the January 
(New Year’s) number will not fall bebind 
them in fullness of text and richness of il- 
lustration. The editions of the Dec. (Christ- 
mas) number have reached 85.000 copies. 

The “Chicago Advance” says of St. Nica- 
OLAS, 

*“*It Leads the World in Children’s 


Miagazines °° 
| And the “ Pittsburgh Tele + pl me SE ie 
the finest specimen of a children’s magazine 


extant. In England, as in America, it is 
acknowledged to be supreme. It is without 
a peer in the English language, both in its 
literature and illustrations.” 

The New Year's number has a charming 
frontispiece by JEsstzr CURTIS, and opens 
| with 


A STORY BY MES. BURNETT, 


| author of ‘‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”” Mary 
HautLock Foote, FRANK R. STocKTON, 
| CHARL€s BARNAKD and PAvL H. HAYNE 
|are among the contmbutors, with Ivan 
| PRANISHNICKOFF, DIELMAN, TABER and 
| Others as illustrators. Géréme’s famous 
painting of * ‘the Relay in the Desert’ is 
reproduced, while a short operetta of ‘‘TLe 


Sleeping Princess,’’ ‘ Strange Music,”’ and 
‘“Snowball Warfare,” with continuations 


\of the bright serials by Miss ALcorTT and 
W. O. StoppaRD, are among the contents. 
ALFRED TENNYSON 
contributes to St. NicHoLas two child 
a , with music, which will be published 
ebruary. 

= of St. NicHoLAs, $3.00 a year; 25 
cents a number. All book aud newsdealers 
sell single copies and receive subscriptions, 
or the publishers may be addressed direct. 

SCRIBNER & CU., New York. 








“*!NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book. 
($1.50.) A.N. JOHNSON. This very 
easy, thorcugh and practical book t aches 
both hght and sacred music; toat is, Songs, 
Marches, Waltzes, Rondos. Sunday School, 

} School and Churcn Music; in fact every- 

thing that can ne played onare d orvan. 

It includes 50 unes for one hand, 150 exer- 

| cises for fingering, 80 graded pieces for 

lessons, and about 140 Hymn Tunes and 
Glees, all with full and plain directions. 


‘Johnson’s New Method for 
THOROUGH BASE, is for Chord, 


Giee, ana 7 ta music, and is published 
for $1.0 


Temperance Jewels, .s5¢. noaras.) 


commends itself to clergymen by the re- 
| ligious c aracter of its contents and to all 


} 





Temperance people oy the excelk nce of 
its poetry and music. 
Send for Specimen sopy copy! 

(30 ects.) selis very 


‘White Robes. rapidly, proving that 


it is anpreciated as “ the sweetest Sunday- 
school Song Book evergmade.”’ 
Send for Specimen copy! 


ch = ex ra, gilt edges, | 


RESENT YOURSELF with a NEW YEAR’S 
SUKSCRI °TION 'O * THE MUSICAL 
RECORD” ($2.00,) and receive ten 
times that amount i. good music, all the 
news, and valuable instructive articles. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. ¥ 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“ What Lack I Yet?” 
‘By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Bible Answer 
Question. 
By?the REV 





to the Great 


. JOHN HALL, D.D. 


Answers to * Difficulties of a De- 
ist.”’ 


= 


By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONK, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. S!'URTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


sl per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 


Price, 





SK for ROTH’S Bipaetice. 
mr OF KEADING,” 


- 
tame, Clee 8 


Legouve’s 
Complete and 
b Wee ceed. Notes. ‘76 pages 
REM&EN & HAF 


THE FEBRUARY ATLANTIC 


Wi. contain, in addition to its full 
quota of reading, (144 pages, including 
an installment of Mr. HOWELLSs’s New 
Serial Story, which has already attracted 
great attention,) a Supplement giving a 
full and authentic report of R 
THE HOLMES BREAKFAST, 
including all the Speeches and Poems, 
with such description as is necessary to 
give an adequate idea of this memorable 
occasion. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1880 


Is enlarged to contain 144 pages in 
each number, is printed in beautiful large 
type, and will embrace a great variety of 
the best Serial and Short Stories, 
Travel Sketches, Essays, Poems, 
and Papers on Living and Prac- 
tical Topics, by the first American 
writers. 

TERMS :—$4.00 a year, in advance, 
postage free; with superb life-size por- 


trait of Hortmes, LOWELL, WHITTIER, 
BRYANT, Or LONGFELLOW, $5.00; with 
two portraits, $6.00; three portraits, 
$7.00; four portraits, $8.00; with all 


five portraits, $9.00. 
Remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Sunday -Sc hool Lessons of - 1880. 








TEACHERS, PURCHASE 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT'S 


Popular Lllustrated 


Commentary on Matthew 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Price, $2.00, postpaid, 


“We commend it to Families and Teachers as 
more valuable than the usual Sur day schoo! quar- 
terlies and newspaverc: mments,to much trusted 
as a source of Bible it struction.”’—Rev. C. H. 
DANIELS, Pastor Vine St. Church, Cincinnati. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 «& 113 William St., N. ¥. 


NATUR A Weekly Tiustratea Journa) of 
* Science, has recently been much 
increased in size, and wil! be found of increasing 
va ue to all interested in Science. §7 per annum. 
3 no lb cts for sample copy. 


ACMILLAN & CO., 32 Bond 8t., New York. 








THE GREATEST LV. 
ING Authors. such as Prof, 
Max Maller, Rt. Hon. W. 

Gladstone, James A. 
Froude. Prot. Haxles. e 
A. a wesser, Ewd. A. Free 
men Prot. Tyndall, Dr. 
BOC arpenter, Frances 
at Cebbe.the Duke of 
Argyll, Wm. Black, Muse 
Thackeray. Mra. Mutoch- 
Craik. Geo. 


2; 


ew Arnold. 
Henry Kingsley. W. W. 
Story, Turgueniet, Car- 
lyle. Ruskin. Tennyson. Browning, and many 
others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age 


1, '980, Tae LIVING AGE enters upon its 
14 4th Volume, admittedly unrivalled and con- 
reaper gy successful. A weekly magazine, it gives 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
doucle-colum” octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. it presents in anv inexoensive frm, con- 
eideri: @ ‘te great am unt of matter. with fresh 
ness, owirg to Its weekly issue, and with « satisfac- 
tory compltences attempted by no other pub ication, 











the best Essays, Reviews, (riticisms, Serial and 
sh rt stories, Sketches of Travel and Dise very. 
Poetry. Serentific, Biographica!, Historical ore 


Political Inf rmation, from the entire body of 
F reign Periodical Literature. 

It t# therefore inva uable to everv American 
reider, as the « oly sat'stactori y fresh and COM- 
PLET# compllati m cf an indissensabdle current 
iterature, - indisp: nsabie because it embraces the 
productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
p- all branches of Literature. Science, Politics ana 
rt. 

“it covers the whole field of literature, ard 
covers it commetely. thoroughls and impartially.” 
—Times, Cinct mati 

* it affords t best. the cheapest and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with tee prog- 
ress of thought in ali its phases.’’— North American, 

hiladelphia. 
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By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER IIT.—(Continued.) 

As the days passed the old routine asserted itself, 
and Patty, in the rare times she left her father, 
nd herself following Benoni with a sense of rest 
nd refreshment as the low rooms were left behind and 
she paddled with him on the lake, or sat by the deep 
trout pools while he fished. Wasted and helpless, 
Donald Pearsons still lived, keen intelligence in the 
silent face and a perfect understanding of all that 
went on about him. Patty never left him save when 
Jeanette came up for afew hours. She read to him 
daily; told him of all that was being done, and even 
consulted him as to matters of work about the clear- 
ing, gathering her answer from the looks of approval 
or disapproval. Patty herself had learned every secret 
of farm-life, and they lived in comfort from the acres 
which, though few in number, were brought under 
highest cultivation. Subsistence was certain, and 
something more, even if the master must live on with- 
out power of further work, and Patty’s thoughts went 
forward to the future, if without peace, at least with 
certainty that they were provided for. There were 
times when she longed to leave it all behind, and 
speculated if it would be possible to move her father 
and seek a new home free from these bitter remem- 
brances. Then she put the wish aside. The old doctor 
from Port Henry had said decisively in one of his few 

visits, as she suggested a change: 

“No, no. What are you thinking about? Let him 
go on as he is and he may live for years, but any 
change would kill him. You're best off here, but you 
ought to have some woman with you.” 

‘“‘Benoni is better than most women,” Patty 
answered. ‘‘He has always helped me and always 
will. I want no one else.” 

The old doctor shook his head, and as he drove by 
Jeanette Corét’s hut stopped and talked with her for 
afew moments. Jeanette never forgot Patty’s mother, 
who had helped her through one of the hardest spots 
in her own life, and had made up her mind when she 
left Patty precisely what course to follow. 

‘* Have no fear,” she said, decisively. ‘‘ Jeanette is 
watching her. There is no need to trouble. All will 
be well when spring comes.” 

The short autumn days fled away and winter came, 
more welcome than ever before to Patty because it 
shut off communication with the outer world almost 
absolutely. Daily she shrank more and more from 
the thought of human faces and retreated from any 
possible observation, and Benoni, who watched her 
wistfully, found it hard to gain even her momentary 
attention. At rare moments she smiled—the smile so 
seldom seen since her dark days began. Her face 
lighted as if some sudden joy had come; her head 
bent as before some invisible presence. Then the look 
of uncertainty, of perplexed and sorrowful striving to 
understand, changing first to despair, then to the cold 
quiet from which she was seldom moved. 

‘« What is it?” ventured Jeanette one day as she sat 
by her, knitting, but the answer told little. 

“It is a hope which can be nothing but a new curse. 
I rest in it when the devil tempts me to, but I shall be 
punished for every moment I dare to find comfort in 
it.” 

Jeanette looked at her sadly but held her peace. 

The burden of sorrow in the house left Benoni al- 
most untouched. His serene, untroubled nature and 
his passion for outdoor life brought him too full mea- 
sure of content to let even Patty’s grief touch him 
deeply. Snow-shoes took him into the heart of the 
woods, and in them he lived a life full of purest pleas- 
ure in mere existence, every trifle that varied the 
story of the winter’s day being noted with a loving and 
understanding eye. 

In March the flickering life which had so obstinately 
refused to surrender went out quietly, and Patty, as 
she entered her father’s room one morning, found the 
restless eyes closed and a look of deepest peace on the 
worn face. She shed no tears. 

“It is better so,” was all she said. 
over.” 

Benoni went to the little settlement from which they 
had come, and returned with friends who remembered 
him and were glad to help but who shrunk back from 
the cold quiet of the daughter’s manner. Patty went 
with them to the little churchyard where her mother 
lay but returned the same day, refusing to spend even 
a night away, and looking anxious and distressed till 
the shadow of the wood once more fell upon her. 
*«*Tain’t right,” one of the old acquaintances said as 


‘* His trouble is 
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she looked after her. ‘‘’Tain’t right. What I believe 
is, she’s losin’ her mind, and some one ought to see to 
her.” 

‘* You wouldn’t think so if you see the clearin’,” one 
of the men answered. ‘‘She’s a master-hand at havin’ 
everything jest so, an’ you wouldn’t say but what there 
was men to do the hull on’t. Things are snug as ever 
I see.” 

‘*She’s smart enough,” Mrs. Brown answered. 
‘There ain’t a man’ll get ahead of her that way. You 
ain’t the only one, John Dawson, that knows how to 
do; but what I say is, she’ll get queerer ’n queerer, 
and go out of her head by’m’by; an’ then what'll be 
done? Some of us ought to see to her somehow, but 
I declare for't I don’t know who'd be the first to offer. 
The Queen o’ Sheba couldn’t ’a’ stepped straighter, 
but it’s awful to see how she looks jest so, an’ never 
changes.” : 

‘* Don’t you worry,” said Dawson. ‘‘ She’s young 
yet, and when summer comes round I wouldn’t wonder 
if she begun to thaw out. A handsome girl like that 
ain’t going to want for chances. Give her time to for- 
get her troubles an’ she’ll take up with somebody else, 
an’ see good days yet. There’s more’n one would take 
her, if she’d had two husbands hung.” 

‘They'd better try it!” said Mrs. Brown derisively. 
‘““You men are beaters, for want o’ sense. I’d as soon 
think of making up to a snowdrift.” 

‘‘That ain't to say 1t won’t be done,” said Dawson, 
decisively, and Mrs. Brown turned away astonished, 
but with a new light dawning. Dawson was a well-to- 
do young farmer, unmarried, and living with a maiden 
sister on his farm a few miles from the lake. 

“It ‘d be a good thing for her, but I will say ’tain’t 


one mite likely to happen,” said Mrs. Brown. And 
Mrs. Brown was right. 
‘*There’s a letter for you, Uncle Silas,” the store- 


keeper said one evening in April, as the old man, who 
had aged perceptibly this winter, came into the store. 
**Tt’s from down the lake somewhere, but I can‘t make 
out the mark.” 

Uncle Silas drew out his glasses and putting them 
on opened the letter slowly, studying the address and 
looking at the dim mark with the intentness one so 
often spends upon the outside of a doubtful letter in- 
stead of going at once to the final page for a solution 
of all questions. The hand was certainly not Patty’s, 
and Uncle Silas wiped his glasses and began again. 
His face changed as he read. He folded the sheet 
quickly and put it in his pocket. 

‘* No bad news, is there?” asked the storekeeper. 

“*No, ’tain’t bad news,” said Uncle Silas with a slight 
hesitation, and went out with more haste than usual. 
Aunt Huldah sat in her high-backed rocking-chair, and 
looked up surprised. 

‘*T didn’t suppose you’d be back for an’ hour,” she 
said. Then as she caught sight of his face, ‘“‘ Silas! 
what's the matter? Is Patty dead?” 

‘*No,” said Uncle Silas, sitting down heavily and 
folding his hands over his cane. ‘*No, Huldy; she 
ain’t dead, but she might ’a’ been. Dr. Brown’s writ- 
ten, an’ Jeannette Cor6ét’s there, seein’ to things, an’, 
Huldy— Patty’s got a baby!” 





CHAPTER IV. 

JuLyY had come, and nearly gone. The little steam- 
boat, idle through the long winter months, made her 
daily trips up the lake, dotted now with white sails 
and at times a long line of canal boats, marshaled by 
an imperious little tug or moving with even more 
than their usual slowness between great scows whose 
long sweeps were handled by Kanucks or old lakesmen. 
The steamboat had just made her landing at the Port 
Henry wharf; the knot of idle men and boys had dis- 
persed, and Uncle Silas and Aunt Huldah stood there 
looking anxiously up the street. 

** You don’t suppose it’s so happened she didn’t get 


our letter?” said Aunt Huldah, her voice still trembling | 


from the terrors of the passage. 
be right here with the wagon.” 

‘““T guess we'll walk on to the tavern, wife,’ said 
Uncle Silas, ‘‘and I’ll keep a lookout for him. They 
may be sick, you know.” 

‘* Benoni ain’t, whatever Patty may be,” said Aunt 
Huldah, decisively. ‘‘ He’s never had a sick day since 
he was born. I don’t know as the tavern’s safe, Silas. 
I don’t like the looks of anybody I’ve seen ’round here 
so far, and there’s no knowin’ what they might do. 
You ought to be careful.” 

Uncle Silas made no answer. A vague fear was 
upon him. Twice since Dr. Brown’s letter had come 
they had written to Patty, but with no word of answer, 
and after the spring planting was over he decided to 
go directly to her, see if it might not be possible to 
break up this secluded and solitary life and bring her 
once more under maternal influences. For no other 


‘*T thought Benoni’d 


purpose in the world would Aunt Huldah have con- 
sented to leave her daily round of work and brave the 
perils of such a journey, and her first sight of a steam- 





boat, itself a comparatively new thing upon the lake, 
had brought on so formidable an attack of trembling 
and palpitation that Uncle Silas stood by in dismay, 
and wondered if he might not better turn back at once. 
The captain’s wife reassured the hysterical old lady, 
comforted her with much camphor and peppermint, 
and devoted herself with such zeal to explaining the 
machinery and philosophy of steamboats in general 
that Aunt Huldah soon rallied, and began to feel that 
the price of this wondrous knowledge could well afford 
to be paid in some palpitation and fluttering. But each 
landing—with the attendant whistling and pufting, and 
the sense that stopping was impossible, and that they 
must inevitably keep right on up and over the dock 
and into the woods—had been as the end of the world. 
She refused to remain in the small cabin, determined 
not to hide, but to face the thing boldly. She grasped 
the rail convulsively, and sat with fixed and fascinated 
eyes gazing at what each time she determined to be 
instant destruction. 

‘We've got here alive, Silas,” she said, as they 
crossed the plank at the landing, ‘“‘ but I wouldn't go 
back that way, not for a mine. I feel as if every 
hair on my head had turned snow white. I want to 
take the stage going back. It’s the only Christian 
way.” 

‘* We'll see,” said Uncle Silas, who thought, private- 
ly, that Patty would make it all easier when the time 
for return came. ‘‘ What you want now, wife, is a 
good cup o’ tea; an’ you must just sit quiet a bit 
while I go an’ see about havin’ it made.” 

‘*Tell them to have the water bilin’,” Aunt Huldah 
said, and sank down on the horse-hair sofa in the dingy 
little parlor, smelling musty and damp after its months 
of disuse. And here, sitting bolt upright, she fell 
asleep with the curious suddenness at which Patty had 
often smiled, still grasping her bag, and napping till 
its fall to the floor aroused her to the sense of where 
she was. 

In the meantime Uncle Silas had gone down to the 
bar-room, where the tavern-keeper was mixing a glass 
of toddy for the stage-driver who stood near—eyed 
hopefully by one or two loafing men on the lookout for 
a possible treat. 

“I’m expectin’ some one 
Clearing,” said Uncle Silas. 
of Benoni to-day?” 

‘“*Then you hain’t heerd!” exclaimed the landlord, 
who had recognized him at once. ‘Well, I thought 
likely, but I will say it beats all.” 

“There ain’t anything wrong, is there?” said Uncle 
Silas. , 

** Well, I don’t know how you'd call it. 
don’t know anything about her movin’ off?” 

‘*T did look to see her before she got away,” said 
Uncle Silas, aghast, but determined to have no more 
gossip than could be helped, and rallying all his 
forces. ‘‘I calkilate my letter must ’a 
her.” 

‘*She went about the middle of June,” said the 
landlord, disappointed that after all there was to be no 
new excitement. ‘‘ You see, it was a fine chance. I 
never heerd of a better. The man that’s gone in was 
bound to have it. She fought him a month, for he 
came up the first o’ May, but when she found he would 
run up a house close by, and meant to have tavern 
there any how, she give in an’ jest sold out. He give 
her a big price, though he don’t tell jest how much, 
an’ she’s gone; she an’ Benoni an’the baby. She 
didn’t tell where, but folks say out West; somewhere 
nigh Buffalo. "Taint easy to get out of her what she 
’ain’t a mind to tell, an’ my opinion is she’s most likely 
taken another name an’ gone to farmin’ with Benoni, 
so that baby can grow up without havin’ his father 
thrown at him. Not that folks would throw, but she’s 
got that notion an’ it won’t be driven out. Here’s 
the very une that knows more about it than any of us, 
but she’s close-mouthed as a tombstone. If you can 
make her tell you’ll do better’n most folks.” 

Jeanette Cor6t was passing and Uncle Silas hurried 
out to her. Her dark face lighted with pleasure as she 
saw him, then fell. 

‘© Why are you not come before?” she said. ‘ It is 
too late now. All the days I say to her, ‘If you will 
but go to Uncle Silas!’ and all the days she say, 
‘Never. I will never go where people aiways will 
tell my baby his father’s shame, and make him suffer 
more than he must suffer while he lives.’ Oh, it is bad 
your were not here.” 

‘“*Come in with me. I want wife to hear,’ said Uncle 
Silas. ‘‘She’s waitin’ up there, an’ she'll begin to 
worry.” 

‘““No,” said Jeanette. ‘‘You may both come with 
me. Thatis best. I will not enter that house where 
it is always rum, rum, rum, and Pierre and my boys 
drink themselves dead. Here is a wagon now. It will 
take you all, while I go on fast and make ready some 
dinner for you,” 
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THE USE OF COFFEE. 


By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 

AW as well as roasted coffee berries are often 
| used for medicinal purposes, but the principal 
use is for a beverage—a luxury. Coffee is best when 
between six months and a year old, after that it loses 
some of its richest qualities. 

Coffee is said to act peculiarly on the nervous sys- 
tem and through the nerves on all the organs, increas- 
ing their vitality and quickening their action, causing 
the brain to act with more energy, lessening fatigue 
and sleepiness, helping digestion and counteracting 
the injurious effects of inordinate eating and the dan- 
gers of extreme heat or cold or dampness. 

But though it unquestionably is of great service to 
many it cannot be used by all, or extravagantly by any, 
without injury after a time. With some it induces 
dyspepsia, instead of acting as a digestant, and dis- 
turbs the nervous system, instead of proving beneficial ; 


obstructs the action of the liver; causes twitching of 


the upper eye-lid, congestion and hemorrhoids. Good 
judgment and common sense should govern one in the 
use of coffee, else, like many other good gifts of God, it 
may become a curse and not a blessing. 

Few articles have been honored with so many rules 
and regulations. When first found growing wild in 
the forests by wandering tribes of Abyssinians, it was 
gathered to satisfy the hunger of starving men; and 
being found not only palatable, but nourishing, after 
the first urgent necessity for its use had passed each 
individual or tribe experimented with it in many ways 
of cooking or distilling. 

In the Eastern Archipelago the leaves of the coffee- 
tree were for along time used by the natives before 
they learned the use of the bean, or kernel. They were 
used as tea isin our day, producing a very agreeable 
beverage having the same effect as the berry but 
milder. Many who have tried this kind of coffee think 
it fur superior to any drink made from the coffee-bean. 
But the use of the leaves injures the tree, and therefore 
the kernel is more economical and profitable; and we 
imagine that most coffee-lovers who rejoice in the full 
strength and flavor would find the tea from the leaves 
quite too weak, if not insipid, for their taste. 

To the Arabs coffee is ac the water of life Their 
mode of preparing it, as well as roasting it, is 
peculiar. 

In the corner of the room at the greatest distance 
from the door a square block of durable stone is placed 
instead of a stove or fireplace. It is hollowed out in 
the center, forming a kind of funnel or inverted cone, 
and so perforated on the bottom as to connect it with 
a small pipe through which the air is blown by a bel- 
lows to the lighted charcoal that is placed in the hollow 
stone. On or near the mouth of the furnace a large 
coffee-pot full of cold water is always to be found, 
ready to be boiled whenever the master desires a fresh 

‘ cup of coffee. The furnace corner is called the “ hai- 
vah,”’ and is the place of honor, where the master sits 
when alone or receives his guests or chance callers. 

On a shelf built, round the outer edge of the furnace 
coffee-pots of various sizes and richness, according to 
the wealth of the owner, are placed. The larger the 
number thus exhibited the nobler the position of the 
master. A slave is always stationed near the furnace 
to be ready to begin preparations for the inevitable 
cup of coffee, and the moment a guest enters the door 
the large coffee-pot filled with cold water is placed at 
once over the charcoal, which is kept always burning. 
While the water is heating he takes from a niche in 
the wall—a kind of cupboard—a dirty rag, closely tied. 
Opening it, he takes out a sufficient quantity of the 
unroasted coffee, pours it into a glass dish, and care- 
fully culls out every imperfect or blasted kernel or any 
foreign substance. Then, cleaning the perfect berries 
with great care, he pours them into an iron ladle and 
holds it over the mouth of the furnace, shaking it all 
the time, taking care that not one kerne! is scorched, 
which would ruin the cdffee in an Arab’s estimation. 
This constant movement is continued until the berries 
begin to redden and smoke. They are removed from 
the fire before they turn brown, and turned out into a 
platter to cool for a few moments, when they are 
pounded in a mortar until they are mashed but not 
ground fine. 

As soon as the coffee is thus broken the operator 
takes a small coffee-pot and fills it half full of boiling 
water from the large coffee-kettle, shaking the coffee 
until well combined with the water, and lets it come 
to the boiling point over the charcoal fire. He stirs 
with a stick whenever the water begins to rise, to pre- 
vent its boiling over, and lets it boil or simmer very 
gently for a few minutes. 





From another old rag he takes a little saffron and a 
few beryl seeds—a kind of Indian aromatic plant—and 
puts to the coffee a few minutes before it is done. No 
sugar or milk is allowed, but some kind of spice—and 
often two or three kinds—-is thought necessary to the 
perfection of Arabian coffee. 

When the coffee is made the servant puts some of 
the fibrous portions of the palm-tree bark into the 
spout of the coffee-pot, through which filters the coffee, 
and places on a fine colored glass tray as many tiny 
coffee cups, not larger than an egg, as may be needed. 
The guests while this is being prepared converse with 
the host and eat dates, dipping them in melted butter 
as they eat them. The coffee is now passed round, the 
slave drinking the first cup asa voucher of his honesty 
in preparing it. The cups are only half filled but are 
passed often. They have an old saying, ‘ Fill the cup 
for your enemy.” 

In Turkey roasted coffee is ground finer and then put 
into an iron pan and constantly stirred over the fire 
until heated through, but not so as to make it any 
darker colored. Then boiling water is poured to the 
hot ground coffee in the proportion of one pint to two 
ounces of coffee, or four tablespoonfuls. This is 
covered closely for five minutes, then strained through 
a cloth, heated again and served. Thus great strength 
is secured without boiling. Spices are sometimes 
used but are not considered as indispensable to good 
coffee as with the Arabs. A drop of essence of amber, 
bruised cloves, etc., may be used, but no sugar or 
milk. A Turk must have his coffee very strong and 
hot. 

In many parts of Asia coffee is still used almost as 
thick as paste, and, like chocolate, drank with the 
whole substance, or grounds. 

In our own time there is far greater variety in the 
modes of preparation. Among all the perplexities 
that beset a young housekeeper there is none which 
she finds so difficult to master as to decide the very 
best way of making coffee. To have her coffee the 
very best is, for atime at least, often the height ofa 
young wife’s ambition. 

But ‘‘when doctors disagree who shall decide?” 
One, whose attainments in culinary lore are above all 
question, claims that no woman can make the genuine 
article unless she boils her coffee ; another, accepted by 
most as equally trustworthy, affirms that only by 
filtering can one retain the pure aroma; a third de- 
cides that coffee should be neither boiled nor filtered, 
but be allowed to come almost to the boiling point and 
kept there for six or eight minutes. 

The way in which coffee is roasted is of the greatest 
importance, and when not properly done no rules for 
making the coffee will be of any avail. In coffee-roast- 
ing establishments the berries are put into an iron 
cylinder which is kept constantly in motion. ‘‘ The 
first effect is to evaporate considerable moisture, and 
thus the coffee is, in part, roasted in its own steam, 
and that will not secure the best of coffee. The only 
reliable way is to have it browned at home and under 
the housekeeper’s owneye.”’ First put the kernels into 
an open pan onthe side of the stove or range, where 
they will heat slowly, then move them over a moderate 
fire, stirring constantly until they become a shade or 
two darker than the green kernels. This will dispose 
of all the surplus moisture which the coffee contains, 
and it will escape without having the berries soaked 
in it. It will take but a few minutes to accomplish 
this, and they should then be put into a vessel which 
has been slowly heating on the stove, then closely 
covered to prevent any of the aroma escaping, put over 
an even heat and kept constantly in motion. When 
they have been thoroughly heated through in the first 
operation the second part of the work can be quickly 
disposed of. But constant, quick motion is indispen- 
sable to guard against any one of the kernels being at 
all scorched. One burnt is sufficient to injure the 
flavor of the whole. When the whole mass is ofa 
rich golden color take it from the fire and allow it to 
cool while still closely covered. 

Coffee is much better when roasted, ground, and 
used at once, and though that seems to entail much 
additional labor it really does not. When accustomed 
to this way one is surprised that so much extra pleas- 
ure can be secured with so little extra work. 

Coffee should be ground fine, but not into powder 
like flour. Much boiling destroys the delicate flavor, 
and, like tea, it should be made an infusion and not a 
decoction-——steeped, rather than boiled. A minute or 
two boiling increases the strength, no doubt, but it 
also develops the sour taste which coffee lovers dislike. 
Have the water boiling when poured on the coffee; 
then keep it just ready to boil up. Restrain its ener- 
getic efforts to ascend. Keep it thus in bondage a few 
minutes—less than five—pour out a cupful to clear 
the spout, and pour back again at once; set the coffee 
back on the stove, not over five minutes more, and 
none will complain of the coffee. 





Some measure out as much water as will be needed; 





when boiling, pour out half; stir in the coffee; place 
over the fire and let it boil up just once; remove from 
the fire a few minutes to settle, then pour off as clear 
as it will run, and set where it will keep hot. Now 
pour the second half of boiling water on the ‘“‘grounds”’ 
and set over the fire to boil up just once, like the first. 
Let it also stand one side to settle, then pour off and 
add to the first half, and serve hot. Many claim that 
the very best part of the flavor is secured by this 
process. 

It is claimed that one secures the best coffee in re- 
gions where the water is slightly alkaline, and there- 
fore many who do not live in such regions add a little 
soda to the water used in making coffee. 

We prefer a mixture of one-third Mocha and two- 
thirds Java, or Old Government Ceylon. We also prefer 
to roast our own coffee, or be close by where we can have 
personal supervision of the work. The different kinds 
of coffee must be roasted separately and kept in sepa- 
rate canisters. Java and Ceylon require longer time 
than Mocha. 

Having roasted and ground the coffee, next examine 
the coffee-pot. Many housekeepers take it for granted 
that the cook will not fail to attend to so small an 
item. Not one servant in twenty sees the importance 
of perfect cleanliness in this respect. 

After each meal where tea or coffee is used all the 
sediment from the pots must be emptied. They must 
be then well rinsed—washed outside and in—in clean, 
hot suds; then rinsed in boiling water two or three 
times to be sure that no soapsuds remain. Then wipe 
very dry, set out in the sun for a sun-bath—or, if 
cloudy, on the side of the stove or range—till thor- 
oughly dried. This may seem a small thing to make 
so many words about; but let housekeepers watch a 
little and learn if we have saidtoomuch. Many a wife 
is blamed for poor coffee who would never have a word 
of censure if that coffee-pot had been properly cleaned. 

Coffee should not be made until a few minutes before 
the meal is served. Put the dry coffee into the clean 
coffee-pot, cover close, and put the cap on the spout, 
and leave it on the side of the stove till ready to pour 
on boiling water. Some prefer an egg, or part of one, 
beaten into the coffee just before pouring on the hot 
water. In that case, heat the coffee-pot, but not the 
coffee. To half a pint of ground coffee, beat half an 
egg, using both yolk and white; add two tablespoon- 
fuls of cold water; then pour in one quart of boiling 
water, and stir as the water is poured in. Cover 
tightly, putting the cap over the spout. Let it come 
slowly to the boiling point, then take off the cover, and 
stir down the coffee which rises to the top. Replace 
the cover; watch closely; let it just bubble again, and 
then set back to settle where it will keep hot. In five 
minutes it will be as clear as molten gold, and ready 
to serve immediately with good rich cream. No one 
need ask for better coffee. Have hot milk if desired, 
but never boiled milk. 

There is no space to speak of the great varieties of 
filterers by which many think coffee can be perfectly 
made. There is very little difference in the flavor 
when made in any one of these. The object is to get 
the purest flavor of the coffee. The best we have ever 
tried is one for which we find no name. The upper 
part has a pipe inside running to the perforated bottom ; 
a cup, also perforated, fitting to the bottom of this 
upper receiver, is filled with the ground coffee, and 
then both are fitted closely into the bottom receiver, or 
coffee-pot. A thumb-screw fastens the top and bottom re- 
ceivers and when turned across shuts off the water from 
the coffee. Around the upper part, just above the cup 
that holds the coffee, runs a tin saucer, that will hold, 
perhaps, a tablespoonful and a half of alcohol. Fill 
the top with hot or cold water; shut off the water from 
the ground coffee with the screw; set fire to the alcohol 
outside; cuver the spout with the cap. As soonas the 
water boils turn the screw up, and the boiling water 
will slowly flow through the coffee to the urn below. 
One-half the quantity usually taken will make a very 
strong cup of coffee. It can be made in five minutes, 
and none of the aroma escapes. 

But notwithstanding all the rules that can be given, 
four things should be remembered : — 

1. Select the best berries. 

2. Roast with the greatest care. 

3. Have the coffee pot perfectly clean and dry. 

4. Do not let the coffee boil, but steep as directed; 
and with or without filterers, or any new invention, we 
will insure a perfect cup of coffee. 








—How beautifully is it ordered, that as many thou- 
sands work for one, so must every individual bring 
his labor to make the whole! The highest is not to 
despise the lowest, nor the lowest to envy the highest ; 
each must live in all and by all. Who will not work, 
neither shall he eat. So God has ordered that men, 
being in need of each other, should learn to love each 
other and bear each other’s burdens.—[G. A. Sala, 
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CHAPTER III. 

JETER the younger, and Bunk and Dot were the 
names of the children who were at once the 
charge and associates of ’Zouri. Their ages were 
seven, five and three respectively. They were fat, 
black and dirty. One garment apiece constituted their 
wardrobe, which was seldom washed and still less 
frequently renewed. The elder, and namesake of the 
father, had been promoted to the dignity of trowsers a 
few months previous, but they were as yet held to be 
fit and proper for state occasions only. Three health- 
ier or more rugged and turbulent young Africo-Amer- 
icans never rollicked about a cabin or roamed over an 
old field than these. None ever more naturally gave 
an almost infantile nurse an infinite amount of trouble. 
During the summer that had just passed she had been 
promoted from the care of the children alone to be a sort 
of deputy housekeeper in Uncle Peter’s cabin. To her 
had long been committed the care of the premises and 
of the children during the absence of Aunt Compy, and 
the care thus thrown upon her had given an old and 
matured look to her young face; but not until during 
the past summer had she ever been elevated to the dig- 
nity of preparing a meal for the head of the household. 
At that time, however, Mrs. Hartson was under the 
necessity of obtaining an extra servant during an ill- 
ness and could think of no one who would so well 
serve her purpose as the strong, cheerful and healthy 
Aunt Compy. This demand required her absence not 
only during the day but often at night also, and dur- 
ing her absence the little child of her dead sister was 

installed as mistress of Untle Peter’s cabin. 

It was not a very onerous task, itis true. She had 
only to make coffee and corn bread and fry the bacon 
for breakfast, and do the same for dinner and supper. 
It chanced, however, to be an occasion when Peter was 
not very closely occupied and for the first time he 
seemed to have noticed particularly the “little gal” 
who had been one of his family for years. He had 
never been unkind to her. Indeed, he might well have 
said that he had made no difference between her and 
his own. It was perfectly true. He had paid little 
attention to any of them. If they were sick, Compy 
nursed them all alike; he did not concern himself in 
regard tothem. If they were well, they ate and frol- 
icked about, and he regarded them with complacence 
as he did his dogs and his pigs. Sometimes he spoke 
sharply to them, sometimes took them with him on 
fishing expeditions, and now and then upon his return 
from occasional trips to the court-house brought them 
some little treat. He was a man of few words at best, 
and of these few only the briefest and lightest were 
wasted upon the children. When left alone with little 
*Zouri for a housekeeper, he had fully expected to have 
added to his daily labors the cooking of his own food 
and that of the children; a task which he was fully 
competent to perform, being, as is not unfrequently the 
case with the freedman, a much better cook than his 
wife, but one which he would never condescend to 
assist in during his wife’s presence lest the due tone 
of domestic discipline should be thereby relaxed. 

When on his first return from labor after the depart- 
ure of his wife he found the meal awaiting him he was 
so surprised that he could not refrain from saying, as 
he sat down to discuss it: 

‘* Wal, I declar, ’Zouri, you ’s getting to be a right 
peart gal.” r 

After dinner he had visited his hooks, and, finding a 
large fish upon one of them, he had brought it to the 
house, and after cleaning it and stuffing it with some 
cold bread and pieces of bacon had encased it in a 
mortar made of stiff clay in which he pierced a few 
holes with a broom-straw, and, burying it beneath the 
ashes, directed ’Zouri to keep a slow fire burning over 


it and promised that when he came home they would’ 


have a treat, and that if it was well done she might 
take the ‘‘favorite bit over to de missus. P’raps it 
might chirk her up a little,” he said, “‘ter taste a bite 
ob sech a fish ez dat, cooked ez it orter be.” 

That evening he returned from his work early, and 
said, as he washed his hands and rolled up his sleeves : 

‘“*T tole Mars Ben I was gwine to send over a piece 
ob red-hoss baked in der ash-heap for de missus, an’ 
he said he was glad on’t. So he let me outen de crap 
*bout an hour earlier dan common. I specs de ole ras- 
cal calkerlate ter git a bite on’t hisself. He knows 
what a good fish is like when Uncle Peter’s cooked it. 
He’s tried it many a time afore now.” 

He removed the great fish carefully from its bed in 
the hot embers, and found that its case of wet clay, 
hardened by the heat, had been transformed into a 
rough earthenware shell. From the interstices in which 
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the broom-straws had been stuck now rose a fragrant 
steam. He rolled it out upon the hearth, carefully 
brushed the ashes from it with the hearth-broom, 
tapped it here and there with the handle of the knife 
he held in his hand, and announced his satisfaction at 
the result in unmeasured terms, 

“Ah, dat’s it, ’Zouri. D’clar, chile, I b’leve you’s 
gwine ter be a born cook, shore ‘nuff. Now, I knows 
dat red-hoss am done jes’ right—knows it jest ez well, 
chile, ez ef I done eat a piece on’t. He ain’t burnt 
nuther. D’ye h’yer dat, now?” He struck the case 
as he spoke and a dull metallic sound followed. ‘‘ Now, 
yer see, chile, dat ar red-hoss hev jest swelled up an’ 
filled dis yer shell full ob soft, white, steamin’ meat, 
dat is ez juicy an’ sweet ez ef it hed been cooked in 
honey. Now, if it hed sounded sharp an cl’ar I'd a 
knowd you’d hed on too much fire an’ burnt it to a 
cinder ; an’ ef it hed been dull an’ dead-like I’d a knowd 
de mud wa’n’t fully sot on de inside, an’ so, ob co’se, 
de fish wa’n’t done. "Taint ’every body ez kin keep 
up jes percisely de right so’t ob a fire fer bakin’ in de 
ashes. Now, you’s hit percisely de korrect thing, 
chile. It wants a stiddy—not hot ez blazes fer a spell 
an’ den cold, but jes’ a reg’lar, mod’rate, stiddy heat all 
der time. An’ den it wants ter be kep’ up till ye’re 
ready ter eat de fish, afore yer break der shell, ’coz a 
fish ain’t no ’count, so far ez de taste goes, ‘less yer 
eats it hot.” 

Then he carefully cut the fish across, taking especial 
pains not to crack or shatter the hard ciay case, but 
cutting it smoothly and squarely off. An inspection of 
the contents of the rude shell fully justified his antici- 
pations, which were further approved by the exquisite 
odor which floated through the hut as the delicately 
cooked meat was exposed. 

‘* Now, honey, I shows yer how ter tote a baked fish 
a mile an’ hey it jes ez fresh an’ hot ez ef de fire hed 
jest been raked offen him. Han’ me one ob dem hot 
corn pones, honey. You’s made ’em beautiful, dat’s 
a fac’—crust jest ez thick, an’ hard, an’ brown ez a 
chinquepin nut—de rale ole Virginny bake-oven pone. 
None ob yer hoe-cake slosh dar. Yer got dat ob yer 
Aunt Comp. She sartin do make de mos’ satisfyin’ an’ 
substanshuel corn-pones dat ebber a hungry man sot a 
tooth in.” 

Taking the pone he carefully divided the upper crust 
from the lower and laid one half of it carefully over 
the severed end of the ‘favorite’ part of the fish, 
which was, of course, the tail. It fitted neatly, and made 
a close hot cover to the clay case in which half of the 
roasted fish was resting. Then wrapping it carefully 
in a clean tablecloth which ’Zouri produced for the 
purpose, he handed it to the child, saying: 

‘“‘Dar now, honey, run ‘long ober to de great house 
an’ take dis in to de mistis, yeself. Doan yer let none 
o’ dem fool niggas dat’s hangin’ roun’ dar ’suade ye ter 
let em tech it. Don’t be ’fraid 0’ none ob ’em, honey. 
Jes’ you goes ’long, brave ez a lion, an’ ef enny one axes 
ye any questions bout what ye got dar or what yer 
gwine ter do wid it, you jes’ speak up ez chirk ez yer 
please an’ tell ’em you’s got a present for de missus, 
what Uncle Peter sent to her, an’ yer ain’t gwine ter 
give it inter nobody’s han’s on’y her own bressed lily- 
fingered ones. D’ye h’yer, chile?” 

‘*Sartin, Uncle Peter,” said the child, taking the 
swathed fish in her arms as if it were a baby, which in 
truth it did not a little resemble, in its white linen 
wrappings, and starting in trembling delight to do her 
errand. At the threshold she turned, however, and 
inquired: ‘‘Oh! Uncle Peter, spose Mars Ben hisse’f 
comes an’ axes me for it, or Aunt Compy, what shall I 
do? Let ’em hev’ it, I reckon.” 

‘Yer reckon so, duz yer?”’ answered Peter in an awful 
voice. ‘*See here, chile, whar’s my hat? I may jes ez 
well go an’ take dat bite o’ fish ober ter de missus 
myself. Dar yer gwine ter go an’ gib dat ar red-hoss 
ter Mars Ben! Bless my soul, chile, de missus nebber 
git a mouf-ful on’t—nebber. I kno’ Mars Ben. He 
jes lift up dat piece of corn-pone on de eend, jes ter 
smell on’t like, an’ ’fore yer knows Jack from Gill dat 
ar bit of mud-shell ’s ez empty ez a last year’s buzzard 
nest.” 

‘““But Aunt Comp?” said the child, satisfied as to 
Mr. Hartson, and already clasping the fish with stub- 
born determination. 

*“‘Aunt Comp!” said Peter with afine scorn. ‘Bless 
yer life, don’t yer know how keerless dat galis? Like 
ez not she jis set dat hot mossel down somewhars, an’ 
forgits all bout it till de day after to-morrow! Oh, I 
goes an’ takes it myself.” 

‘No, no!” shrieked ’Zouri, as she sprang out of the 
door, ‘‘please don’t, Uncle Peter, I’ll do it all right, 
shu—ah! I will.” 

‘““Wal, den, ef yer tinks yer kin ’bey orders an’ do’s I 
tell yer, I haint no ’jection,” said Peter gravely. ‘ But 
now ’member; don’t yer let none of em fool yer! Yer 
jes go right up ter de fron’ do’ah an’ ax de way ter 
Miss Sophy’s room, an’ don’t yer take no answer con- 
trary-wise from nobody! Yer h’yer dat now, an’ ef 





yer don’ mine, yer’ll hev ter settle wid Uncle Peter. 
Mine dat now.” 

“Ob co’se, ob co’se,” said the child, edging rapidly 
away, and beginning to descend the hill towards the 
river, along which for a mile on either side stretched 
‘Squire Hartson’s plantation. Peter called after her 
again. 

‘* Yer mus’ be mighty kerful crossin’ de fo’d, chile. 
Look sharp whar yer set yer feet on de foot-log. It’s 
a mighty hard ting ter kerry a dead fish ’cross a runnin’ 
stream—almost sure ter stumble ef yer don’t watch — 
out. Now be spry, gal. We'll wait der suppah till yer 
comes an’ hev one yer’ll dream bout, den. Mind now, 
honey, watch out and step quick.” 

Considering that the nearest approach to Miss 
Sophy’s room, or any other room in the residence of 
Mr. Hartson, which Uncle Peter had ever made was 
to go hat in hand to the steps of the back piazza and 
there ask to see ‘‘ Mars Ben,” and wait humbly until 
that individual presented himself, his directions to the 
child sounded somewhat of bravado. The good Peter 
labored under a desire to be thought a hero by his 
children, being confident, no doubt, that there was no 
one else likely to be of that opinion. 

(To be continued. ) 











TEN-MINUOTE SERMONS TO CHIL.- 
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THE SHIELD OF FAITH. 
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“above all, taking the sbield of faith, wherewitb ye shall be 
able to quench all the flery darts of the wicked.”"—Epn. vi: 16. 
N OT long ago I talked to you about fighting 
a the good fight of faith, or the Christian cadet. 
To-day I want to talk to you about what the Christian 
soldier should wear when he goes into the fight: his 
helmet, his belt, his breast-plate, his shoes, his sword 
and shield; and if with all this armor he should look 
like a soldier of Paul’s time, a handsome soldier he 
would be. But it would take more room than I have 
in The Christian Union to tell you about all these 
parts of the armor, and for that reason I have chosen 
one part of it to talk about: the shield of faith. There 
were different kinds of shields which were in use in the 
old times when this text was written. Some were 
round and small; others were very long, so as to pro- 
tect the whole body. The shield of faith must, I think, 
have been like the long chiclds We will learn what 
we can about them. 

1. The shield of faith was used a very great while ago. 
Abraham, who lived more than 3,500 years ago, had 
faith, that is, believed God, and the Lord told him that 
God was his shield. David, who was one of the bravest 
of soldiers and best of generals, speaks a great many 
times in his psalms about the same shield. Paul, who 
tells us to take the shield of faith, died 1,800 years 
ago. 

2. The shield is worth more than any other part of 
thearmor. The helmet only took care of the head; the 
breast-plate, of the heart and legs; but the long shield 
covered the whole man. 

Satan fires his darts at our heads, so that we may not 
think right; then at our hearts, so that we may not 
feel right; then at our feet, so as to make us lame in 
the way; but if we have the shield it saves the head, 
and the feet, and the heart. 

3. The shield must always be kept between us and 
the enemy. The shield, as you know, is Christ, or our 
trust in Christ, and so long as this is between us and 
our worst enemy we are safe. 

Satan, our enemy, is always on the watch to find 
some spot that the shield does not cover, and no mat- 
ter how small the spot may be he will find it. 

Perhaps you have all heard of the mother of a great 
soldier who was told when her son was a baby that if 
she would dip him all over in a certain river it would 
make him proof against the arms of the enemy; so 
she took the little fellow by his heel and put him into 
the river, but she did not wet his heel, and by and by 
when he grew up and went into the fight he lost his 
life by being hit in the heel. So it may be seen that 
Satan is looking out for any chance that you may leave 
open, and if you do not let the shield cover your whole 
self you may be destroyed. 

But I hear some of you say, ‘“‘ Mr. Merrill, tell us 
how the shield of faith puts out the darts of fire that 
Satan hurls, and what the darts are.” I will answer 
you by telling you, in the fourth place, how to handle 
the shield. 

You will be on the watch and you will see a dart 
coming at your head. There will be several flying 
at you at once. They are the lies that Satan tells 
about God and the Bible and Christians. If you are 
hit you will begin to say that religion is worth nothing. 
Hold up your shield—faith in Christ, who calls himself 
the truth—and then you can say with the wise man, 
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‘“ Every word of God is pure. He is a shield unto 
them that put their trust in him.” 

You look again and the darts are aimed at your feet ; 
if they hit you your feet will be too tender to walk the 
strait way to heaven, with its many rough places. 
Hold your shield so as to cover your feet, that is trust 
Christ to keep you from the evil one, and then you will 
learn that they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength, they shall run and not be weary, and 
they shall walk and not faint. 

You look again and you will see the darts flying to- 
ward your heart. If a soldier is hit in his heart it is 
almost sure to kill him. And the fiery dart that Satan 
likes the most to hurl is at the heart. It is the fire of a 
burning conscience: if you are hit he knows you will 
say, **I have no hope; all is lost.”” Hold then your shield 
so as to protect your heart. Your faith in Christ can 
quench these cruel darts, for when we trust the Lord 
our sins have no more power to harm us. John, in 
one of his letters, tells us all about it when he says, ‘‘I 
write unto you, little children, because your sins are 
forgiven for Jesus’s name’s sake.” 

Above all, then, take the shield of faith. 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

VERY happy new year to you all! By this time, 

I hope, you have made up your mind, each one 
of you, to have 1880 a better year than 1879 was. Sup- 
posing you write a list of the changes you want to 
make in yourself this year, and if you find fifty-two of 
them devote one week to special attention to each 
item; thus: 

Ist week. Teasing my little sister. 

2d week. Biting my nails. 

3d week. Speaking disrespectfully of my teacher. 

4th week. Using ‘‘ slang.”’ 

5th week. Carelessness in my evening devotions. 

Leave room on your paper to note on Saturday 
night how you have succeeded in the week’s work. Be 
honest about it, and then tell me at the end of the year 
if you do not find you have improved. Begin every 
day with a sincere prayer to God to help you. You 
can do it when you first open your eyes, before you 
get out of bed, and, if you do it then you will do it 
from time to time through the day, in the house and 
on the road, in school and in your play. In a second, 
quicker than by telegraph, you can send your message 
for help up to God. 

How I wish von canld all hear my macking-hird. He 
is learning to sing, and his notes are so soft and plea- 
sant that we all hush when he begins, and listen quiet- 
ly. Last Sunday morning the little rogue got out of 
his cage while I was filling his cup of food, and he 
nearly kept me at home from church. He would not 
go near his cage for a long time, and scolded me lus- 
tily when I insisted he should go there. He thinks he 
should be happier flying about, but J know he would 


be sure to kill himself or be killed. What shall I name 


him? We cannot agree on a name pretty enough. 

I have three letters from one house, and I will print 
them together so that you may see how pleasant it is 
for brothers and sisters to be interested in the same 
things. Sometimes I have seen boys that scarcely no- 
ticed their sisters, and sisters that did not like to be 
with their brothers. They lose a great deal of plea- 
sure. 

None of the promised drawings have come, but I 
hope they will soon. 

ORWELL, Nov. 11, 1879. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wish I could see you and have a good visit with you. Iam 
only eight years old, and please excuse my letter. If you 
would like to have me, | will send you one of my drawings. 
Ido not go to school now, but study athome. My teacher 
has just come. I will send you my card if you wish me to. I 
think the Christian Union is a very pretty littie paper. I 
should like to take it everso much. Idonot take music 
lessons now, but Jennie has been taking. Perhaps [ will 
send you my photograph. It has not been taken lately. 
Please send yours. I want to paint next year. I think I shall 
hke it ever so much. Perhaps I will be good enough to send 
you one of my paintings. I don’t wriie very long letters. 
Jennie and I thank you ever so much for putting our letters 
in print. It is raining very bard, and I am giad, for the wells 
and cisterns are so dry people are going every which way for 
water. I cannot write as long a letteras I did before. Dear 
Aunty, I am so tired that I cannot write any more. 

From your little niece, JULIA R. 


Thank you for the photograph. 





ORWELL, Vt., Monday, Nov. 10, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Iam alittle boy ten years old, and want to be one of your 
nephews. I gotoschool. I study reading, spelling, arithme- 
tic, geograpby. I willsend you one of my drawings, but I 
cannot send it now, and one of my cards if you like. Dear 


Aunt, I do want to see how you look, soif you will send me 
one of your photographs when I get one of mine I will send 
youone. I am reading a book, and I am very much inter- 
ested in it. Will you send me one of your cards with your 
real name on it? We have a walnut grove, and this Fall 
mamma, Jennie, Julia and I went out with baskets and bags 
to gather nuts for winter. I cannot write a long letter this 





time, Aunt Patience, but next time will write a longer and 
more interesting one. 

From your affectionate nephew, 

Have I ever done anything, Robert, to make you 
think my real name can’t be Patience? 


ROBERT 8. R. 


ORWELL, Vt., November, 1879. 
My Dearest Aunt Patience: 

We have had a« heavy fall of snow, but it bas all gone, and 
the grass is as green as though it was summer. But proba- 
bly we are having our Indian summer, and then after this 
will have winter. I like to have winter come, for then we 
can play in the snow witb our sleds and have fun. My brother 
and sister and myself all made a bigh fort, and this thaw bas 
lowered it lower and lower, and now there is not a particle 
of it left. 

I forgot to send you my drawings before, but will send 
them this time, with my card. My mamma keeps about 
forty or fifty plants, and we think a great deal of them; we 
keep them all in a cozy plant room ora bay window. Dear 
est Aunt Patience, I do so enjoy writing you, and should 
think that you too would enjoy opening your desk and see- 
ing all of your nephews’ and nieces’ letters. I know that I 
should like ever so much being an aunt to all little children 
—and shall, pernaps, some time. The other day we thought 
that we wuuld try and keep a dog, so we had oue given to us, 
and it cried so for its little brotber or sister that we had to 
give itaway: and now, so long as we have a cat and bird, I 
guess that we ought to be satisfied. Most every one's pet is 
being killed here in the village, and I pity those who doit. I 
think it is real naughty that any one should go and killa 
pet. I have a favorite scrap-book that I keep all the pretty 
pieces of poetry in, and I bave two or three pages of it full 
already, so you see that [ have made a very good beginning. 
I see you had a,good many letters this time in the Union. 
Our school is to have an exhibition, and the scholars, I guess, 
have got to work very hard furit. The school-teacher is a 
gentieman, and | think is a very nice teacher. I like to work 
on anything that is fancy work, and will muke you a present 
of some of my work thut I did al) alone. 

Well, itis most Coristmas time and then I suppose that I 
shall have to begin to think about making presents. Oh, yes, 
I am going to tell you about what the giris are going to do. 
Well, we are going to have a doll’s Christmas tree and each 
girl make something for the others, and I am trying to think 
every day what to make. I have made one or two things 
now. 

lam going to send you a picture of our house, so you will 
know where we live. We live in the village but you cannot 
see the other houses. As soon as [ have my photograph taken 
you shell have it. For the last two or three days we have had 
some fun in riding horse-back. 1 think it isa splendid thing 
and it seems as though everyone would likeit. Dear Aunt 
Patience, it seems as tnough | could sit for bours and hours 
and write to you, but I don’t suppose you like to have your 
litile nieces or nephews write you too long letters sol will 
try and not. My love to you until nexttime. I remain your 
affectionate litle niece, JENNIE M. R. 


Thank you, Jennie, for the pretty book-mark and 
the picture of your house. You and Julia and Robert 
must have fine times in such a pleasant home. I sup 
pose the doll’s tree is over now. Was it successful? 





TARRYTOWN, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I wish to be one of your nieces and think T have a right to 
be, for mamma has taken the Christian Union for eight or 
nine years. 

Mamma has just been reading me some of your letters and 
I want to know if you will please tell me the address of that 
lady in Norwich who asked for some books for some children 
to read, for I think I might send her two orthree. We live 
some distance up on the hill,so we have a beautiful view of 
the Hudson and the hills opposite. I was twelve years old 
the ninth of November. I go to quite a large private schcol 
here, and study French, English, history, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy and speliing. lam inthe first French grammar, up to 
Henry VIII. in history, in partial payments in arithmetic, 
and in the bighest geography. I like history the best, though 
I like them all very well. I am very busy now making 
Christmas presents and dressing dolls for a Christmas tree. 

I havea brother a little older than I. who is away at school 
all the time. I do not get very much time for Christmas 
presents for I bave to go to practice our Christmas carols, 
and also goto dancing school. I bave a large room witha 
bay window, where I sit and read and sew; and we take nice 
long rides through the beautiful surrounding country. 

From your affectionate niece, GRACE F. 


Your brother is at home now for his vacation. Our 
boys and girls have come home and you may be sure 
we are having a merry time. I hope you received the 
address and sent the books. 


WASHINGTONVILLE, Dec. 16, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have never written to you before, but I like to read the 
letters from your nephews and nieces. 
I go to school and have read my first composition to-day. 
I like to go to school but do not like to write compositions. 
I have made out sev: ral of the puzzles but never have sent 
you any of the answers. I enclose the answer to tbe geo- 
graphical enigma in the Chrisiian Union of Dec. 10th, 1879. 
JULIA B.S. 


Why do you not send me the answers? Isit too 
much trouble to put them on a postal card? I receive 
so few answers that it is not worth while to print the 
names each week, but I should be glad to doso. I 
wonder how large a list of names I could get? 


RIDGEWAY, Penn., Nov. 11, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

We have been very busy making garden, but it is raining 
to-day so I thought it would be nice to tell you what we did 
yesterday ; we were going torake up leaves to-day if it had 
not rained. We cover all our flower-beds with leaves in the 
autumn, then they are so much pleasanter to work in the 
spring. 

Yesterday was so warm and pleasant that we worked in the 
garden a good while, Bob and me; we set_out a bed of pansies 








ob, dear Aunt Patience, it would do your beart good to see 
that little green bed in the midst of the withered garden 
They are young plants and they will bloom in April: we 
sowed the seed at midsummer in boxes and put the boxes 
under a porch until September; then we brought them 
around tothe south side of the house with the lilac bushes at 
the north to keep off the cold winds, and now some of the 
plants in the boxes bave buds and if the weather stays warm 
a fewdays longer we shall have November pansies. For we 
left some plants in the boxes and bad enough to fill a little 
bed besides, for they were quite thick and it will do them 
good to be toinned out. But Aunt Patience, don’t you ever 
trust to anything to kill white worms in your pansy beds: 
just give them up and plant some more right away in another 
place. Foroh! the trouble I had with that bed! and had to 
dig it up at last. It seems odd to have to make your spring 
garden in theautumn, doesn’t it? But if you do not you will 
nothave any. And I bave noticed that very few people do 
have spring gardens. 

We think more of our spring flowers than any others; they 
seem so dear coming after the dreary winter. We havea lit 
tle bed of primroses, violets, lily-of-tne-valley, and forget 
me-nots under a wild-cherry tree, and we bave another bed 
of sweet-williams aod one of Can:erbury-belis, and we have 
a great many Montana verbenas; these come so early and are 
so hardy, and our coiumbines have spread so we hardly know 
what to do with them. We have old-fashioned pinks, too, and 
they do look so good in winter, they would be worth having 
if they never bloomed at ali. You will think we are very old- 
fashioned foiks, Aunt Patience; well, {[ am like grandma, [ 
do love old flowers. Grandma bas a hedge of cabbage roses 
and lilacs, and we all think there is nothing like it. There is 
so much to do in the autumn that one does not know what to 
get at first; but grandma is real good, and lets me have whole 
days in the garden, and she washes the dishes herself and 
darns my stockings too; for she is very fond of flowers her- 
self and likes to make us happy; for she says there is no tell- 
ing what is before us, ano she wants us to be happy while we 
can. We thought the little bird that I told you of nm the sum- 
mer was the Maryland yellow-tbroat; it was only a visitor 
and did not stay very long. Our winter birds have come and 
we enjoy watching them very much; and when the snow 
covers the ground we will enjoy teeding them much more. 

From your loviog niece, DOROTHY. 


Dorothy’s letter has been waiting quite a while for 
its turn to be printed, and the time for doing Fall work 
in the garden is past. Very soon we must do spring 
work, send for our seeds, decide how to make the beds 
and prepare to start the early flowers in boxes in the 
house. Some people are always just a little too late in 
all their work, and they lose half the pleasure in it, for 
it drives them instead of being driven by them. This 
is a good time to begia to do things in season. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 
PUZZLES. 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 


In a sunny soutbern —— 
Beneath the fragrant : 
Children dance and ———, 
And sing a merry 
Of joy there 1s no — -; 
Fair is the bloooming ———. 
Oh, bappy childhood’s ——— ! 
Would it mignt last for 
But goldeu heads grow ———, 
And dim the eyes’ bright ——— ; 
And warm hearts will grow ——— 
And sad when they are 

















BoB AND DOROTHY 
A PROVERB. 
A fots wrnsae trtnbeu ywaa rhwta.’ 


SQUARE WORD. 
A building. 
A dis: ase. 
Impolite. 
Waut. 
LITERARY ENIGMA. 
It is composed of 89 letters, and is a quotation from a poem 
of Helen Hunt’s. 
87, 58, 26, 42, 5, 58, 38, 82, 15, 70, 88, 34, 24, 40, 45, 74, 62, a poet 
and painjer. 
80, 69, 14, 38, 54, 6, 82, 18, 66, 56, one of Tennyson’s heroes. 
34, 58, 7, 80, 16, 47, 28, 1, 20, 65, 56, 12, 88, one of Longfeilow’s 
heroines. 
57, 23, 14, 86, 44, 81, 67, 9, 52, 37, 7, a novel by Thackeray. 
4, 61, 79, 45, 86, 55, 48, 23, 48, 39, 73, 12, 34, 63, 31, 49, 19, 7, its 
heroine. 
17, 10, 41, 2, 81, 64, 21, 75, 60, 46, 63, 27, 76, 18, 1, 35, one of the 
Bronte novels. 
3, 22, 50, 39, 86, 54, 33, 7, 88, a heroine of Victor Hugo’s. 
24, 43, 8, 51, 32, 11, 84, 64, 79, 4, 33, 61, 72, one of his novels. 
59, 78, 36, 13, 84, a cnaracter in “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 
30, 85, 24, 58, 77, 68, 43, 29. 71, a character in “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 
25, 15, 6, 32, 48, 13, a character in “ Tristram Shandy.” 
MARLBOROUGH. 


VILLA G. 


A DIAMOND. 
A letter; a vehicle; to provide food; a traveling show . 
a list; reversed ; fumed ; three letters ; a letter. ' 
ANDOX. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 1. 


Geographical Enigma.—The Senate of ,the United States 
of America. 

Grammatical Comparisons.—Cell cellar; arm-armor; pill- 
pillar ; trait-traitor; mow-more. 


Diamond.- Cc 
CAT 
CABIN 
CABINET 
ZTruaCceE 
NET 
T 


Scriptural Rebus.—The broad and the narrow way. 

Geographical Anagrams.— Baltimore, St. Augustine, Yellow 
Stone, Indianapolis, Geneva, Delaware, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Charleston, Wilmington, 
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dusurance Hotes. 


THE NECESSITY OF LIFE 
ANCE. 

Every man with a family depenndent on 
his earnings and who has to work in any 
way for a living is confronted always with 
two serious and pressing problems: bread 
for to-day and bread for to-morrow; the 
supply for present needs and the defense 
against future contingencies. Present life 
and health give the means for winning to- 
day's supply; but death does not wait our 
convenience, and may any day strike down 
the bread-winner, and then—what? How 
are the mouths to be fed, the little ones 
clothed, schooled and prepared to take their 
own plaees in life fitted, in at least the essen- 
tials for what is before them, as a father’s 
love and solicitude would have them fitted? 

A man’s family is his own creation. He 
has brought it to existence and he has 
made it a helpless thing and wholly depend- 
ent on himself. He has voluntarily made 
himself the center and foundation of all their 
life fora period greater than his average 
lifetime. All their present, all their future 
is in his hand, is his work, his privilege and 
his great duty; and all hangs on hislife. If 
that fails all fails, unless he has provided for 
that life a certain financial substitute. Un- 
less there be something to earn what he has 
earned his death destroys all their support. 
That death is a constant contingency. It 
may come any hour. He knew that when 
he created his family. And as heis an honor- 
able man, an unselfish man, a Chri-tian 
man, he is just as much bound to provide 
for the future so faras he can see and guard 
against its dangers as to furnish daily bread. | 
And here is a danger known to all men; a 
danger under which. he deliberately placed 
his family when he created it. It is his ab- 
solute duty to provide against it as carefully | 
and anxiously as he would that his children | 
should not go supperless; he has no more | 
right to leave the one to chance than the 
other. And it is out of his present earnings 
and in this day which is bis own that he | 
must provide for the future. How shall he | 
do it? 

There is, in the main, but just one way: 
by saving. Butthere are two ways of al 
plying the savings. He may invest his 
money saved from year to year in such | 
securities as the amount he saves may ena- 
ble him to command, or iu a savings bank. 
He will then have always at hand only the 
sum so saved, with its growth of interest. 
But saving and investing are for the great | 
majority of workers a slow 
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matter. It| 
takes a long time, generally, to reach an | 
amount sufficient to take care of one’s fam- | 
ily if he die: so long and so difficult is it | 
that on the average only three business men | 
out of a bundred succeed in doing it. And | 
death may any day cut short the slow proc- | 
ess and bring down the burden of distress | 
and want against which the barrier was | 
being so toilfully raised. In a word, this | 
way is not a present and sure but only a 
deferred and contingent protection against | 
the ever-present danger. It is never sure | % 
of doing its work. In the vast majority of | 
cases it never does its work. The family | 
still takes the fearful odds of ninety-seven 
to three against its accomplishment. 
There is but just one way to take from | 
them this risk: it must be put upon some | 
one else. Instead of subjecting his family | 
to the great risks of slow accumulation 
under his own control, a man must put his 
savings where they will at once and perma- 
nently provide that which in case of his 
death will earn what he would have earned 
had he lived; that which will take from his | 
family the pecuniary part of the risk of los- 
ing his life. He must insure for them the | 
money value of his life. That will be always | 
ready, as available to-morrow as ten or fifty 
years hence; it may lawfully be put beyond | 
the reach of creditors and kept irrevocably 
for its one grand purpose of protecting the | 
family. In this way the young man can at 
once protect his family against the possibly 
remote and the possibly near danger of los- 
ing their all in losing him—a danger under 
which he has placed them; and ia no other 
possible way can he do it. A man insures 
himself against the loss of bis own property, 
and would be deemed foolish and improvi- 
dent not todo so. But his life is his fami- 
ly’s property, which is to produce the money 
to provide for all their wants, present and 
future; losing that life they lose that money. 
Against that loss they are powerless to pro- 
vide; it is far more serious to them than 
the loss of his property is to him; he has 





can and therefore must guard them against 
it; and he can only do it by a policy which 
provides at once the full money equivalent 
of the future earnings upon which they de- 
pend, and which would be lost by his death. 
Life insurance is the family’s necessity; it 
is therefore the husband and father's duty. 
JacoB L. GREENE. 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ttn December 27, 1879. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week were 13,360 pkgs. 
Exports were 1,810 pkgs. 

The market is sulid and strong at present fig- 
ures. Cold weather gives courage to operators, 
and known light stocks he p the situation. The 
recurrence of the annual holiday usually inter- 
rupts business, but very low ocean freights s\1mu 
late the transfer of property across the water. 
and shippers would be ready buyers, especially of 
fresh factory butter, if they could get it at about 
20@23c. The market for State dairies is at the mo- 
ment not working sharply. Buyers are locking 
fur the finest selections «f Fail butter and for 
choicest w nter creamery in its place; bu' bolders 
and buyers On dairy butter are close together, and 
@ cent ortwo change either way in price wouid 
sweep the boards, To sum up, the butter market 
atthe close of 1879 is strong, healthy and tight- 
loaded, amd hasagood head on fora lively dash 
the coming new year. We quote: 

Fine tresh creamery make....... 

“ early summer make creamery...... 
Special fancy Fall make, private ss 
Fair to gova 
Soutbern tier dairies, choice to fine.. 
Nortoern W-~!sh dairies * 

N. Y¥. State dairies, fair to good ........... 20 
Western fresh duiry packed 
Western Speers. (asin quality) .......... 
“Ch Vie. peeeheees venebneeeneen 2 
Common butter, Tow a oe 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 17,734; 
exports, 10,000 boxes. 

The vosition ts str ng. Cheese are regarded as 
safe where they are—with possibilities in them. 
The statistical bureau for the annual compilation 
| of stocks is quite quiet, whichisago dsign. No- 
body seems to care who counts the stuck, or 
whether it 1s counted at all or not, or how much 
there is of it after itis counted. Phe market on 
the other side comes up tothe higher rates re 
luctantiy. There were offers cabied this week 
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| of fine cheese at 13\%c. without drawing cou ter 


bids, but shippers are busliy at work picking up 
everything any way under priced, and the chee-e 
market goes over into 1880 with a teeling of 
strength mits bones anda prospect of a favor- 


abletuture. Wequvte: 
State factory, fine Sept. and Oct.. yellow 13 @13% 
white 12%@138 
“ July and August. .... Li on 
(on binds ANA GUAIIDICS........cceeeeceeeeees 7 @l0 


Egas.—There ts no change this week in price. 
Fresh eggs are quick sale. We quote: 


Fine fresh eggs sold quick at .............. 24 @ 
Lime eggs, well known Diands............. 16 @18 
Dressed Poultry.— The Christmas market 


went off very well, and not mucn stock carried 
over. Turkeys will be in special demand on Mon- 
day and Tuesday and New Year’s tables. We 
quote: 





Turkeys, per » 114@13 
Fowls, per ib . - 0 @l2 
Ducks, per = coece 8 @lw 
GOOG, POT 1B.ocs cocccceccccscccscescccesece 7 @9 
Beans.—The market is easier. We quote: 
Marrows, per bush, G2 IDS. ceeeeeereeeeeeeees $1.50@1.60 
weer Te rccvussecese coveucd $1. 0@1.99 
Beeswax.— Western and Southern, 24@25c. 
Dried Apples.— We quote: 
Apples, evap ‘fT ted.........05 ceees eoccece " @ib 
3 slic @10 
+ @9 





Green A ssithehentianate has has rotted so badly 
that apples bid fair to become scarce. We quote: 








| Selections ot BIOS cnidna-carieccrcocccseana $3.25@43.75 

| Baldwins........ op $ 15@*3 OC 

Pennocks ++ $2.00@82.50 

Greanings 

crces .. $2.5°@82 7 

Gillis debadedccccescescboscacssenecoecececgoss $2.50@82.75 
Cranberries, choice, per bbl.......... 7 0G $8.0 | 

fa ir to 2001 per bbl .. $5.00@$6 5.00 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


$5 Broad Strect, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


| Mspecially solicit the consignment of Creamery 


Bu'ter. and sell BOTTER, CHEESE, EGG-, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 


| ceipt of property whenever required, and return 


account sales PROMPTLY soon as svld. 
Mark goods, and adaress letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


|S5 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


FLORIDA! 
Green Cove Springs, St. John’s River. 
THE SARATOGA OF FLORIDA. 


Having leased the SAN MARCO HOTEL (late 
Unio ) asa Winer H use. - evr junction with brs 
Summer House at Summ -J.,the subscriber 
wis be pleased to receive eteees by: 5th December, 
79. 


STRICTLY VIROE-CL AS FAMILY HOTELS 





Every convenience and comfort. 
Good table ang attentive attendance. 
Aadress, to rh inst., fur circulars, &c., 


. A. I. A * 
Highland House, summit, N. J. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 


Good cooks. 








placed them under that danger; he alone 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Financial, 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Monday, Dec. 22, to Saturday, 
Dec. 27. 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Saturday 
Dec. 27. 


Monday, Wednesday, 
Dec, 22, Dec. 24. 





eoeree 106 

. 103 

WW... 7 eeeree 104 
#8, currency, "1895: . it coccee Bt 


Bids fer State Bonds.— 
Ala., class A, 2 to 5. 53% N VY. 6s, g. 1, 





Ala.. class A. small 54 N. Y. Gs, g. . °1 . 
Alu.,Cinas B, 5s..... N. Y. 6s, g. 1, . 
Ala., Class C,2t05. 57 | N. Y.68.@.1.. - 
Ark. 6s. fd... -. 19%) N.C, 68. 0 726-98. 25 
Ark. 7s... R.A&Ft.S. 6 | N.C. 68, ALO 25 
Ark.78.M.& LR... 8 | Rice ate 110 
Ark. 78. LURPB& No. 4 | \ C.N.C.R is.c. off.. 90 
Ark.is. M.O &R. 3 | N.C.N.C.R.A.O.c.0ff 10 
Ark.7s8. Ark. C. R.. 3 N.C.N.C.R 
Conn. fis, 83-’84...... wy | N.C. KR. 
Ga. 68 6... 01 | N.C. F. 
iN. 

N. 

N 

N. 





Tenn, 68. 0, °W-2-8-. 31 
Tenn. 6, n. 92-8 1900 29 
6a. n.n.8.’i4. 29 






Mo H &8.J. due ss. 10554} Va.tis xme 
Mo. H.48.J due ’87 154) Va.ts.cn 2ds 
N. Y. 68. g.r. "87.... 108 -- of Col. 3.658 
N. Y. 68. g. c. "87... 108 | D. of Col. r.... 


Foreign Exchange.— 


3 days 
4.81% @4.82 


days. 
London prime bankers, 4.80% @4.31\¢ 








LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States.... 
Total sae, inetudin ng 


Re-insurance.. ait 2. $20,505. 86 
nn Et BE RS 1,871.291.21 
income in U.8. during 1878. . 2° G00. 563. 34 
Sppsostunee, facladiog | 

losses ...... -- + 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OFFICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St, 





Atlantic Coast Line. 
FAST MAIL ROUTE 


TO 


Aiken, Augusta, Charleston, 
Savannah, Florida 
AND THE SOUTH.) 
WINTER TRAIN ARRANGEMENT. 
In Effect Nov. 30, 1879. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and Washington. 


Baltimore 


No. 1.—10 P.M.—Datly—From New York. — 
Richmond, it. 40 A.M.; imingt«. D, 9.53 P.M, 
Aiken, 8 20 A.M.; Augusta 925 A.M.; Charlest., ry 
6.45 A‘M.; Savarpah via Charleston, 12.40 P.M. 
Saveonsh via Augusta, 4.00 P.M.: 


Pullman Sleeping Cars Without Change— 
New Yerk to Aiken and Augusta. 
And with one change New York to Charleston 

or Savannah 


No. %.—8.20 A.M. Mail,and 10.0 A.M. Limited Ex- 


prees.—Da''y, except Sunday, from New York. 
— Richmond, 0.15 PM.; Wiimington. 9.13 

A.M ; Charleston. 4 45 P.M.: Savanoah.6.5 A.M 

Pailman Parlor Cars New York to Washin gton. 
Pallman Wcepize Cars Without Change— 

shington to Charleston. 

Woodruff sieeping Car Charleston to Savannah 
This train runs datly between Richmona and sa- 
vannab. 

No. 3.—4.00 P.M.—Daily, except Sunday.fir-m New 
York via Pernsyivanis Railroad, Baitimore and | 
Bay Line. c :nnecting at Baltimore at 9.'5 P.M. wi b 
the magnificent steamers of the Bay Line. arriv- 
ing at Portsmoutn at 10 A.M., conoectiog at vel- 
don at 3.40 P.M. with Scheduie No. |, as ab /ve, for 
ail points South. 

Specific Inland connecti n exclusively by this 


line with Nassau Mail Ste» mers, leaving Fernand:- 
na, Fia. 4 qn December 14 and 3i, 1379; January 21, 
i880, and Weekty thereafter 


Forr sauaeeinen of berths, sections, an‘ for tick- 
ets, time tab'es and ali information. app y at the 
New York Office, No, 229 Br adway, or any author- 
ized tickec offices of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore 





and Ohio Railroad ~. 
A. POPE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 





--84,301,897.07 


Jecusunviile. | 


Warb farer & 


BANKERS: ran 


Purchase and sell on Com mission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS. RAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, ard ail classes of Securities dealt in 
atthe SEW YORK STOCK BXCHANGE. or al! repe 
utadle securities bougnt and sold in tre OPEN 
MARKET. 


LOANS AND COMMERCLAT. PAPER nego- 
tiated. 


Interest on Deposits sunject to check. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS BH. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE CNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THKOUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Draw Bills on London. 








THE TRUSTEES OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


Have d rected interest to be paid to al! depositors 
entitled theret» uncer the br-iaws, at the rate of{] 
FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 

Op sums not exceeding $500, and FOUR PERCENT. 
per annum on all larger suis remaining on deposit 
during tne three or six months ending January 1, 
1880. Payable on and after the third Monday ot 

} January. 
| Ieterest not withdrawn will be added to the 
| principal, and receive interest the same as a ae- 


| posit. 
DWARD SCHELL, President. 
| C. F. ALVORD. secretary. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance Co. 


OF PAR FRANCE. 
UNITED sTAT &#&S Ty Ne H, July ist. '879. 
Deel DOGG .0.ccseces.scacsccksisscosdocces $575,412 00 
TEED cansccccecncnecsonsoesnannenee oe oe 250,352 09 











Surplus g 
U. 8 TEUSTEKS IN NEW YORK: Lov Is DE 
COMEAU. Ksq.,of Messrs De Khem & Co., CHAS. 
RENAULD, Ksq., of Messrs. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
(BA8- COUDERT, Jr., Keq.,of Messrs.( oudert Bros. 

JULIEN LECESNE, T. J. TEMPLE. 
ma rf Manager Middle States. 

No. 33 Pive Street. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Conepromys ewbenst tha fallmpina Statement 
its affairs on the 3lat December, 1878. 


=, peoaived en i878, 10 
Risks, from ist January, to 
Bist December, 1878 .....-......-.$4,000,809 47 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1878.............-- 1,848,697 36 





Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Lafe Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
| nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from ist Jan- 
| uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,084 @S 
Losses paid during the need 
same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- 
| minms and 
| Expenses... .$859,.960 58 


| The Company has the following Assets, vis.t 





| United States and State of New 
| York Stock, City, Bank and oer 

Re SRR ae ER PRE 10,086,758 00 
| Soene secured by Stocks, and others 

| Winches ss ckeieteael aabetah tite 704,200 00 
| Real "histane and claims due the 

Company, estimated at.......... 619,034 50 

| Premium Notes & Bills Receivabie, 1, 520, 259 74 

| Cash in Baok..... .0....ceese eeeee 210 92 


| Total Amount of Assets.... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
| tificates of profits ve be paid to the holders 
| thereof, or their 1 pepracentetives, on and 
| after Tuesday, the Cale of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and can 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 

certifi ficates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
| 3. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
| 


. ‘same: 16 


— 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmuunp W. CorR.Lizs, 
Joun ELLIOTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost B, Minturn, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Georoe W. LANE, 
Rosert L. Stuart, 
James G, DeForEsT, 


J. D. Jonzs, 
CHARLES 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
James Low, 

Davin Lane 

Gorpon W. Burwuam, 
| Francis SKIDDY, 


Wa. STureis, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CuaRues D. LEVeRICH, 
| Jostan A, Low, Wriitum Bryce, 
Wim E Dopesz, Witims H. Foaa, 
RoyaL Perer V. Kine, 
Tuomas F. Younes, Tos. B. CoppineTon, 
C. A. Hann, Horace K THURBER, 
Joun D. a, A. A. Raven, 
Wits H. Wess, WituraM DeGroot, 
Cuaries P, BurpEeTT, Bensamin G, FIELD. 
: 4d. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 





4. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New York, DecemBer 31, 1879. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Kditors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervé tion of manuscript: not accompanied by 
stamps. 


Business Department,.—subecripuons 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Kemit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
tield Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 








The Travelers Life and Accident 
Insurance Co. 

There was not much occasion only a very 
few years ago for such ample facilities for 
making provision against pecuniary loss by 
accident to life or limb as are now afforded 
the public by the Travelers Insurance Co. of 
Hartford. But as the facilities for travel 
have increased, the tiability to accident bas 
proportionately increased. The Travelers 
Insurance Co. was the first of its kind estab- 
lished in this country, and opened the way 
for the organization of the various forms of 
insurance outside of insurance against fire, 
so that at the present time there is scarcely 
an ill in life which, if it is not wholly averted, 
may not haveits consequences alleviated by 
participation in the advantages offered by 
some one of the iasurance companies. (n its 
advertisement on another page the Travelers 
Company announces life .and endowment 
policies, general accident tickets, accident 
policies combined with tife, and presents so 
strong a showiow of assets and surplus and of 
losses already paid without detriment to the 
capital as to amply justify its claim to be con- 
sid. red one of the soundest and safest life 


compaoies in the world. **The Travelers’ 
ReaneA,” mie to we Miuswmavou ,perivaivai 


devoted.to explaining the aims of the Com- 
pany, contains interesting reading. 





Brower Brothers’ Letter Files. 

In every office facilities for filing jetters, 
bills and papers are essential in proportion to 
the volume of correspondence, and where this 
is large must be provided with a view to con- 
venience and rapidity of filing and future 
reference. Of all the files in the market there 
is not one that better satisfies these conditioas 
than tbat manufactured by Messrs. Brower 
Bros , 293, 295 Broadway, New York. This 
letter-file consists of a receiving box contatn- 
taining an index between the leaves of which 
tbe letters are placed in alphabetical order. 
When the index is full it is so arranged as to 
be seif-binding, and may be at onc: labelled 
and sheived. Messrs. Brower Brothers also 
manufacture a cubinet for office use, of orna- 
mental design and occupyi g no more space 
than is necessary for the accommodation of 
the letier files. Their iilustrated circular con- 
veys an admirable idea of the arrangement of 
the cabinet und the styles of the various files. 








You cannot make a mistake if 
you order “THE SOVEREIGN,” 
by H. R. Palmer, for your Sing- 
ing Class. ‘** The Sovereign” is 
the leading Music Book for 
Singing Classes, Musical Soci- 
eties, etc., and is being adopted 
by wide-awake Teachers all 
over the land. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 7i5cts., by express for 
$7.50 per dozen. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street 
NEW YoRK. CHICAGO.” 


STRONG! “DURABLE!!” CHEAP!!! 


A NEW TOY! 


Made to bear rough usage, 
with strong couplings, so that a chila can put to- 
wether and tyke apart the cars. 
CARPENTER’S ‘“ DURABLE” 


RAPID TRANSIT. FREIGHT TRAIN 


Locomotive, Tender and Two Freight Cars, wadeof 
iron. Guaranteed to “wear well,” “ruc well,” and 
“give satisfaction.” 


Price r set complet 00, 
epgtateg — of New rae F108... on 











reeeipt of e, Or at any express office in 
New Yorks, va fo Tan te without 
charge. ¥,W. CARPENTER, 18 Contre st., NY. 


New Monthly Series. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


‘FOR 1880. 
Subscription Price, $5.00. 





bers on the new plan. 
several years was the only bi-monthly. 


form of publication. 


Morskg, Jr. 


measure of success. 


literature. 


ably and agreeably treated. 


OPINIONS OF 


couragement.” 


the new management. 


men desire to know and consider.” 


country. 


“The only really respectable publication of 


Henry W. Longfellow, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, 
K. L. Godkin, 

J. G. Whittier. 

Eawin P. bh at 
Theodore D. Woolsey, 
James McCosb, 

J. 3. Newberry, 
Bayard Laylor, 


Philip Schaff, D.D., 
Jobn Hall, v.D., 

E. A. Washburn, D.D., 
Albert Rhodes, 
Simon Newcomb, 
Chariton T. Lewis, 
John Bigelow. 
Francis Wharton, 


Charles Tennyson, 
Richard H. Proctor, 
Walter Besant, 
Thomas Hugbes. 
R. Payn Smyth, (Dean 
of Canterbury), 
Thomas Brassey. M.P., 
Prof. Wm. B. Carpenter, 


®. A. Freeman, D C.L., 
Phil. Gilbert Hamerton, 
Dinah Mulock Craik, 
H. Schutz Wileon, 
Prof. P. G. Tait, 

Prof. B. H. Palmer, 
Prof. Sheldon.Amos, 
Dr. J. H. Bigs 





Chicag 
“ Amon 


Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


Price, 50 cts. a Number. 


“ Your readers bave every reason to be satisfied with the ‘International Review’ 
The editors have been remarkably successful nsecuring able articles 
on a great variety of important subjects and from a class of writers whcse views 'houghtful 


“T read the ‘International Review’ with the greatest pleasure.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Not equaled by any of tts contemporaries, home or toreign, in spirit, style ur ability. [Interior 
0. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW Will be continued during the ensuing year in monthly num 

This Review was originally published every two months, and for 
Its success was such as to lead very many of its con- 
temporaries to follow its example, proving the advantage of a bi-montbly over a quarterly 
Beginping with the Januar 
changed to a Montbly, under the editorship of Mr. Henry CaABoT LopGrand Mr. Joun T. 


number in 1879, the INTERNATIONAL was 


The new editors have new been connected with the Review fora year, and the publishers 
take the liberty of publicly saying that the Review bas eminently prospered in the bands of 
Messrs. Lodge and Morse, and they take pleasure in announcing that the experiment of 
monthly publication, which they entered upon a year ago, bas met with a very gratifying 


The Review is about to enter uponits seventh year of existence with an encouraging 
access of popularity and better prospects than it has ever before enjoyed. No effort will be 
spared to increase its merits and deserts and to place it at the nead of American periodical 
The design is not to attract attention by the use of distinguished names or sen- 
sational writing: but the editors will sedulously aim to bave all subjects of popular inrerest 
treated by writers who will, in every case, be selected on the ground of their peculiar know!l- 
edge and fitness for discussing the topic in band. By this procees it is expected to make each 
article a valuable and trustworthy contribution to the general krowledge of the age; and 
there will be few persons who will not find in every number some matter of interest to them 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘The ‘International Review’ has contained many articles of interest, and the principle 
of combining English and American writers in a common literary enterprise merits all en- 


<AMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
uoder 


T. M. CooLey. 


*“ The idea on which the ‘ International Review’ was based, of combining in its pages the 
best thought of Europe and America, was in bappy accord with the spirit of our age aid 
The advantages of the pian have been shown by the contributions of your accom 
plished correspondents on auestions of Science, Art and Literature ; and some of the papers 
on the bistoric policy of European States, domestic and international, are ot et pecial value 
to American students as illustrating the present outlook.” 

‘“* Your contributors, on both sides of the Atlantic, are writers of large intelligence and 
scholarly reputations; and they have made your Review, in the best sense, International.” 


JOHN JAY. 


Wm. H. ALLEN, 
Girard College, Philadelphia. 
RAY PALMER. 
Cyrus W. Fievp. 


the kind.” 


Partial List of Contributors at Home and Abroad. 
AMERICAN, 


Principal Dawson, Brooks Adams, 
° Boyesen, A. R. Spofford, 
Geo. W. Julian, 


. Stephens, 
Itorace White, 
Geo. J. H,. Wilson, 
David A. Wells, 
Prof. Sumner, 


A. 8. Hill, 

Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
P. A. Chaabourne, 
Noah Porter, 

Prest. Magoun, 
Samuel Osgooa. 


EUROPEAN. 


Wilkie Collins, Dr. J. P. Thompson, 
Ernst Curtius Dr. &, DePressense, 
Baron F. von Holtzen- Charles Gindriez, 
orf, Princess Dora D’ Istria, 
Prof. Angelo de Guber- 
patis, 
Madame Villari, 
and others. 


J. B, Dorner, 
J. von Huber, 
Carl Abel, 
Augast Vogel, 


g American Reviews the International is always conspicuous.”—{ Academy, London. 
“ This is the leading Magazine of america.—( Elgin Courant, Scotland. 

“ The ablest periodical of its kind published in toe country.’’— Lega: Intelligencer, Phila. 

* ts style, make up and manver in which subjects are discussed please us better than any of the 
home or foreign Reviews.”—(Journal of Commerce, 

“ We like its frankness, ang its free, manly pe it Loy ng ge Springfield, Mass. 

“ One of the most satisfactory publications our c i 

“ The best of its kind in the country.”’—[T:mes, —— 

“ It is the Academie Francaise of letters; the arena where veteran thinkers sit beside their peers.” — 


Chicago. 


ountry bas yet prod uced.”— Advertiser, Elmira. 


Publishers, New York. 


A Specimen Number sent to any address on receipt of 15 Cts. 





THE SUN 


for 1880. 





THE SUN will deal with the events of the year 
188¢ in its own fashion, now pretty weil underetood 
by everybody. From January | to ember 31 it 
will be conducted as a newspaper, written in the 
English language, and printed for the people. 

Asa newspaper, THE SUN believes in gettiag all 
the tiews of the world promptly, and presentiog it 
in the most intelligible shuape-—the shape that wili 
enable ites reacers to keep well abreast of the age 
with the least unproductive expenditure of time. 
The greatest interest to the greatert number— 
that is the law coatro)ling its daily mske-up. Itnow 
basa circulation very much larger than that of any 
other American newspaper, and enjoys an income 
which itt is ut all times prepared to spend liberally 
for the benefit of ite readers. People of a!l condi- 
tions of life and all ways of thinkirg buy and read 
THE SUN; andthey all derive satisfactic n of some 
sort from its columns, for they keep on buying and 
reading it. J 

In its comments on men and affairs THE SUN 
believes that the only guide of policy should be 
common sense, inspired by genuine Americen 
principles and backed t y honesty of purpose. For 
this reason it is, and will continue to be, absolutely 
independent of party, class, clique, orgenization, 
or interest. It isforall,but of none. It will con- 
tinue to praise what is goed and rerrobate what 
is evil, taking care that ite language is to the point 
and plan beyond the possibility of being misun- 
derstood. It is uninfluenced by motives that do 
not appear on the surface; it has no opinions to 
sell, save those which may be had by any pur- 
chaser for two cents. It bates injustice and ra-- 
eality even more than it bates unnecessary words. 
lt sboors frauds, pities foois,and deplores nin- 
compo of every species. It will continue 
through: ut the year '880 to chastice the first ciass, 
instruct the second, ana discountenance the third. 
All honest men, with honest convictions. whether 
sound or mistaken. are ita frienos. And THE =UN 
makes no bones of telling the truth to its friends 
whenever occasion srises for pain speaking. 

These are the principles ucon which THE SUN 
wilt be conducteos durng the year to come. 

The year 1880 wiil be ore in which no patriotic 
American can afford to close his eyes vo public af- 
fairs. it is impossivle to exaggerate the importance 


I. W. ENGLAND, 


of the political events which it has in store, or the 
necessity of resolute vigilance on the part of every 
citizen who desires to preserve the Government 
that the founders gave us. The debates and acts 
ot Congress, the utterances of the press, the excit- 
ing contests of the Rerublican and Democratic 
parties, Dow nearly equal in strength throughout 
the country. the varying drift of public seatiment. 
will all bear directly and effectively upon the twen- 
ty-f: urth Presidential election, to be held in No- 
vember. Four years agu next November, the will 
of the pation, as expressed at the polis, was 
thwarted by an abeminable conspiracy, the pro- 
mters and beneficiaries of which still hoid the 
( ffices they stole. Will the crime of 1576 be repeat- 
ed ip 1880? The past decade of years opened with 
» corrupt, extravagant and insolent Administru- 
tion intrenched at Washineton. THE &UN did 
something toward dislodging the gang and break- 
ing its power. The same men are now intriguing 
to restore their leader and themselves to places 
from which they were driven by the indignation of 
the people. Willthey succeeo? The co ming year 
will bring the answers to these momertous ques- 
tins. THE >UN will be on bend to chronicle the 
facts as 7 are developed, and to exhibit them 
clearly and fearlessly in their relations to expe- 
diency ano right. 

Thus, with a habit of philosophical goed bumor 
in looking st the minor affuirs of tite. and in great 
thines a steadfast purpose to maintain the rights 
of the peopie and the principles of the Constitu- 
tion againet all szgressors, ** The Sun” is prepared 
to writes truthful, instructive, and at the same 
time entertaining history of 1s80. 

Our rates of subscription remain unchanged. 
For the * Daily San,” a four-page sheet of twen' y- 
eight columns, the price by muil, post-paid, is 55 
cents a month, or $6.50 a year; or, inclucing the 
Sunosy paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty. six 
columns, the price is 65 cents a u onth, or 87.70 
a year, postage paid. 

e Sunday edition cf “The Sun” is als” fur- 
nished separately at 81.20 year, Pi stage paid. 

The price of the * Weekly Sun,” eight pages, 
fifty-six columrs, $1. year, postege paid. For 
clubs of ten sencirg $10 we wiil send an extra 
copy free. Address 





BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


Christmas Tran: porencies, Christ mos Panels. Ladies 
Christmas Oa:eydars, ete... Rheotyne Enero vit. 
Sunday and Day School Rewards, School and Society 

jomas, Cottage and Cabinit Cnromos., 7:1 sale 
bv al) the lesding stationers. “xtra incu: ements 
to teachers and agents. 


J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pabs., 








Established 1#30, . Boston, Mass, 


Publisher of * The Sun,” New York City. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRET. NEPHEWS & CO.' 

Office 5 and 7 Jcbn 8&t.. N. Y¥.: Bronch ( ffices 11% 
Broadway, N.¥.: 47 North E'ghth #1,. Philaceiphna;: 
27¥ Fulten st, (corner ef Diilary), Bree kipp; 10 
West Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. dye acd clean ail 
styles of iadies’ and gentlemen’s germents, shawls. 
etc., etc. Crape Veils pyed and refinished. Goods 
received ana returned by express. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 


.<> 


261, 2E 


32 & 263 Broadway. NVY. 
Assets +e.++-584.874,947 O1. 
Surplus baat’ Beek 826,873 99. 


JAMES BUEL. President. 
(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional Bank.) 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
T. H. BROSNAN, Superintendent. 

GEO, H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
All Endowment Policies and Approved Claims due 
in 1879 will be discounted ati per cent. upon present- 


ttton. 
4)) forms of Life and Endowment Policies issuer, 


(CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
i Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Bildiers. tague Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 


way, B.D. 
Cash Aseets, Jan. Ist, 1879 ....... $3.34 7.771.74 
Reserve tur losses, dividends,etc. ‘228.965.26 
Capital (paid up in cash).......... r re t+toty 
Unearned Reserve Fund. oe 060,38 “$i 
Net Surplus.........-00--cseeee vee 1 22.27 


crRv leery, a; HOPE, President. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only 
manufacturers who make every part 
of their Pianos, exterior and Interior, 
(including the Actions and casting 
of the Iron Frames), in their own 
factories. 


Warerooms at STEINWAY HALL. 


NEW YORK. 


hickering 
PIANOS 


GRAND * CUNCERT GRAND 
UPRIGHTS, *eitnens: Ritorendn 


style of cases, patent KEPKATING ACTION; 
preved Music Desks, &c. 


For the past 56 years the 

» STANDARD PLANO of the 

world; being copied not ony 

in this country but by ali toe ieading mannfes- 


turers of Kurupe. 




















The most popalar style 
the present day: 
new 
im- 


10 BUYERS During the tcon- 
, ditions ot Trade, aii of 
the sbove will be sold at 


greatly reduced Prices. If you want a reali 
good instrument, thu is an opportunity seldom of- 
Jered, ag our Pianos are ali of the BES workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musiaal 
ot @ur 


excellence. 
and ether 


SECOND-HAND "diate octer 


change for new instruments— but I'ttle used, at 
prices from $200 to $300. GRKAT BAKuAINs. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hal)), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


PIANOS 
Own 





ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 
PBEW Uva ss £38 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, 4 tects, Po 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book 698, 


few Pianos, $143 to $265. eF Newspapervent Free. 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, Sow Jersey. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


E MPLOV™MENT for Ladies or Men. $50 
4 to $100 per Month easily made seiling Mrs. 
JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S new bvok, extitied 
THE COMPLETE HOME; the Morais, Wealth, 
Bexuty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money, 
Savings and Spendings are al! cleariy dealt with in 
faecinating style, full of anecdoteand wit, hold: 
the threads of a charming nurration of family ite. 
+ r full descr'ption and extra terms, address 
J.C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CENTS ! READ THis 
ew pay gents a Salary o a 
month and expenses, or allow « large com- 


mission, to sell our pew and wonderful inven- 
tions. We mecn what we say. Sample free. 

















Address SHERMAN & CO. Marshall, Mick, 





~— New ** Combination” Cane-Seat for 
reseatipg. (Canvas Kack strongest on 
earth. Agent’s Samp'e FREK. Kasy nailed 

on. HALE & KILBURN, Philad’a, Pa, 


AGENTS Fer the Pictorial Bible Commentat: . 
8 Pages, 475 Mlustrations and Map- 


WANTED he most complete and comprehensiv» 
Commentary on the entire Seriptures (4 











one vol.)ever published, Price, $3. 7% 
Baader, Gareetson & Co., 66 N, sth 8t., Phil's, Ts 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Gen. Grant visited his mother in Jersey 
City last week. 

—William Hepworth Dixon, the well- 
known English traveler and journalist, is 
dead. 

—Two hundred and eighty emigrants 
have left Treviso and Udine, Italy, for 
America. 

—John K. Hackett, Recorder of New 
York since 1866, died at his residence in 
Park avenue, Dec. 26th. 

—Irwin Russell, the young poet and dia- 
lect writer, died recently at New Orieans, 
in destitute circumstances, 

—George W. Bulle, of the ‘“ Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” a veteran journalist, 
died at the Kenmore Hotel, Albany, Dec. 
26th. 

—The Chilian Minister at Paris telegraphs 
to the Chilian Consul in London: ‘The 
entire Province of Tarapaca is now in our 
power.” 

—A commission will meet at Berlin after 
the New Year holidays to draft measures 
tor the prevention of carrying yellow fever 
infection on board of ships. 

—Toe buildings of Carlton College, Minn., 
were burned Dec 23d. No particulars as to 
the amount of loss or insurance have been 
rec ived. The college was closed for vaca- 
tion. 

—The Hon. Miles Beach has beon desig- 
nated Associate Justice in the Circuit Court, 
and special term of the Supreme Court, 
and Hooper C. Van Vorst for the Superior 
Co irt in this judicial district. 

—The grand jury at New Orleans indicted 
Jackson, Wing and Connery, three Direc- 
tors of the suspended Luuisiana Savings 
Bank, for fraud. The grand jury have also 
indicted Geo. W. Carey for forging his part- 
ner’s name. 

—The flight of the President of Peru is re- 
ported. He is en route for this country. 
Perhaps Governor Garcelon can find em- 
ployment for bim in Maine, where the 
methods of South American politics are in 
fashion. 

— West, Bradley & Carey’s factory, at Nos. 
227, 229, 231 and 233 West Twenty-ninth 
street, in this city, was burned Dec. 22d, 
Four women jumped from the seventh story 
of the burning building to the roofs of ad- 
joining buildings and were severely injured. 
Lozs $300,000. 

—A dispatch from Cape Town to the 
London ‘ Times” says: ‘‘Tbe capture of 
the stronghold of the chieftain Secocoeni 
has given the finishing stroke to native dis- 
turbances in South Africa.” The strong- 
hold was attacked from four sides, and the 
resistance was less determined than was 
expected. 

—The annual dinner of the New England 
Society was eaten Dec. 22d, and George 
William Curtis, Secretary Sherman, G. A. 
Sala, Chancey M. Depew, Mayor Cooper, the. 
Rev. Dr. Sterrs, Gen. Horace Porter, Gen. 
Sherman, Secretary Evarts, the Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, the Rev. Robert Collier, Govs. 
Head of New Hampshire, Proctor of Ver- 
mont and Andrews of Connecticut and 
Joseph H. Choate were the after-dinner 
speakers. 

—Very severe weather prevailed through- 
out Minnesota last week. At St. Vincent 
the spirit thermomeser registered fifty-eight 
degrees below zero. The cold wave seems 
to have come from the British Pussessions. 
In St. Paul the thermometer did not fall 
lower than fitteen degrees below zero. An 
unusual amount of snow delayed the trains 
on all the routes, some trains on the South- 
ern Minnesota and Nortbern Pacific being 
abandoned. 

—The commune of Oberammergau has 
built a new theater for the representations 
of “The History of the Sufferings and 
Death of Jesus,’ which will be given next 
year. The p»rt for the spectators will ac- 
commodate between five and six thousand 
persons and is built in the form of an am- 
phitheater. The orchestra will be placed 
quite out of view of the spectators. The 
stage will be closed in on three sides and 
covered. The new building has cost the 
Commune up to the present 2.000£, which 
bas been defrayed frow local sources. The 
admission price will range from one to 
eight marks (25 cents $2.00), according to 
the position of the places. The number of 
per-ons who will be engaged in the perform- 
ance, including children, will be between 
650 ard 700. Of these ninete:n will be ac- 
tours and solo singers. The orchestra will 
eon-ist of thirty performers. A'‘most the 

pyre poplin of the district wil] have 





some share in these gigantic representations. 
Inquiries made at Munich relative to the 
cost of providing the new wardrobe having 
resulted in proposals which seemed too 
high, and which the villagers did not think 
they could prudently risk, it has been re- 
solved that all the new dresses shall be 
made on the spot. 





















PCIN 
POROUS PLASTER 


for WOMEN & CHILDREN 
Females suffering from pain and weakness will 
erive great comfort and strength from the us 
of Beneoon’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Wher 
hildreu are afflicted with whooping cough, or 
linary coughs or colds or weak lungs, it is the 
pone and only treatment they should receive Thi 
article contains new medicinal elements such a 
is found inno other remedy in the same form. I 
fis far — rior to common porous plasters, jint 
ments, € —_ appliances and other external 
remedies, It relieves pain at once, strengthens) 
and cures where Other pilasters will not even re- 
lieve. For Lame and Weak Back, Rheuma- 
ism, Kidney Disease and all local aches an 
pains it is also the best known remedy. Ask for; 
Benson’s Capcine Plaster and take no other. 
id by all Druggists. Price 25 Cents. 











































To Preserve your Teeth 


oxry _ Delluc’s 
A Preparations 


) 
f, Biscotine, 

a oot Un. a (Infant’s Food.) 
Eau SR 2 8P. Hair Tonic 
w EAU 2 85 2 Toilet Waters, 
ME TENTSAM = Sachets D’Iris, 
635 BROADWAY : Blixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 


rm Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVE RYWHERE Syrup. &o., £o. 


BRIGHT EYES, 


The CLEAR SKIN and sinning I 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 
ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 
toinduce you to try it. 

itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 

All can call and try it FREE. 

Depot 1 18 & Vesey Street. Druggists sell it it. 







NEW -YORK, 


THE MOST PL 








ASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in pestsge etamps for one ounce 
of Sewing “tik. biack or colors, about 800 yards in 
euch packse+, iv ‘engths from «ne to ten yards 
each. sena for circular ab: ut Knitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
_ 469 Broadway, N. V. 


WITH COMFORT. 
Hygienic Undergarments. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Mrs. A. FLETCHER & Co.,6 E. Mth 8t., N. Y. City. 











USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


30 Chromo, @nowftlake & Lace Cards, with name 
ite @ehroemea Me, Star Prt’'e Co.. Northford, Cr 








4 Goud, Ceystal, Perfumed and Chromo Curda, 
Vd Dame in gold, luc. Clinton Broe.Clintonvilie't 


GLYCERGEL pad,3x5,with Dry Ink 25c. C pies 
tu frum one writiog. Suow & Co., Watertu wo, Mass. 


N y4uTr , 11) Asvecimen copy ef the 
4 | . 

SENT FREE ausicau HERALD. 
A Journal o* °8 pages. for Teachers, Students, 
avdal Levers ot Music. The Foremost Writers 
in all aepartments of mustca cu ture, inciuding 
Voice, Piano, Orcan, Orchestral LInstru- 
ments, Choral Masic. wh secular and sacred, 
Harmony, Theory, &c., have been engaged, 
m kicg it #j -urnal indispenseble to a GOOD Ma- 
sical Education. Pastors, Cho: isters, Organists 
and Chers, will be specially interested in the de. 
partment «of Church and Sunday -school 
Music. re $1.50 a yeor. ahion includes 

810 WORTH OF MUSIC 

of the highest char:cter. Adaress ''a@E MUSICAL 
HERALD ¢0.. Music Hall, Buostun, Mass. cend 


stamp fur postage. 
MME. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


Imp rter of Fine Millinery. Fal! i Geztes now ready. 
Large ass rtment 

Ostrich Feathers. Breasts, Fancy Wings, Jetted 
Plumes, ete. 


Beaver Felts and Frecch Felts in all the latest 
Btyles and Shades, 








KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


We are offering a very large assort- 
ment of Useful Holiday Presents in 
Silks, Velvets, Dress Goods, Suits, 
Dolmans, Wraps, Circulars, Ulsters, 
Cloths. Shawls, Furs, Linens, La- 
dies’ Underwear, Millinery Goods, 
Gloves, Laces, Shoes, Upholstery 
Goods, &e., &e. 

These Goods were bought early, 
in anticipation of the recent great 
advance in Dry Goods, and our 
prices are at least fifteen per cent. 
less than the goods can be dupli- 
cated for at present. 





Send for our CATALOGUE, giving 
full descriptions. 





Our Country Order Department 
is thoroughly organized, and we 
are enabled to place fresh goods 
in the latest designs before our 
customers with promptness. 





OCEAN SCALLOPS. 


No.1. No. 2. 





The Latest and Most Complete Front Head- 
dress, composed ot 6 Deep Scallops of Natural 
Hair. and very stylish, and wi!l take the place of 
all other frizzes. No. | costs $3.00 each. No. 2 con- 
tains extra bair yo more elaborately urranged ; 


price $5.00 each. ese goods are finely woven on 
the inside, and require no reoressing whatever, 
are imported direct from Paris by me, and must 
not ve confounded with the poorer domestic made 
ones. The demand 1s 80 great that readers are re- 

uested to send at once forthem. The Pertection 

eaddress, made of naturally Curly Hair, price 
$1.50. My winter Catalogue of Humao Hair Goods 
is now ready. with ureatly Reduced Prices, con- 
taining illustrations ana designs, mailed free. It 
will pay to send for it. ee this paper. 


H. JUL Ay. 
Importer and wee uN uman ' areas 
Canal St.. N. Y. Cit 
Established 21 years. 


A WONDEFUL INVENTION, 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cts. a year, 
is indeed a grand thing. [t isa newspaper for the 
boys and,giris. It is sure to interest everyone. It 
is devoted to self-educstion and new ideas and the 
dongs of our really great meo and women. It is 
full of instruction and is declared by old and 
eee to be the b-st psper that enters the house. 

t gives out questions and presents prizes fr the 
best answers, best writing,drawing, etc. It should 
be in every house where there ure children. It 
deals with the practica: things of hfe in the Jacob 
Abbott way. Its readers,will become anconsci- 
ously well informed ona thousand ag my: that 
are treated of nowhere else to fact. t aper 
is specially fitted ter the children. as the ordinary 
newspaper is fitted for men and women. To show 
how povular it 1s, one agent visited 146 families. 
and 132 subscribed. And, besides, this paper is 
pure as guid. There are many that are justly to be 
dreaded; they are simst as fatal as a bullet. 
Prrents, teachers, send for the COMPANION. us a 
present. We guarantee you wil consider it worth 
tenfold the price. Let «ll book and paper agents 
send us agreee stamp for sample. It will Pay 
them to take subscribers. Teachers wh : send thei 
name will receive a copy tree. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren St., N.Y. 











BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Reliable Retail Furniture Ware- 
house in the World! 
Size of Building, 150 feet front by 125feet deep. An Illustrated Price List mailed free upon application 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 


Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry 8t.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
PILLSBURWS BEST MINNESOTA 

and all other choice brands of flour. ~ 
The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a genera! assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


GEO. W. & E. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A full line of FALL and WINTER GOODS 
just received. A opecialtYy made wf LACK 

ECK-W EAR, HOY LAUNDRY: Coi- 
tare and Cuffs taandried equal to sew. 


213 Fulton St.. near Concord. Brooklyn 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game. Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Decorated China, Siiver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


Hi St., bet t Fault 
30 Clinton get judy Nes pons ulten, 


N, BB, Reliable Waiters sent in all cases, 














MISSES STOCK, 


59 and G1 Court St. Brooklyn, ‘N. Y. 


NEAR CITY HALL. 


Offer a splendid assortment of WORSTED, 
CREWEL ana SILK Ewbroideries, inciuving 
ail materials belonging therevo. 

They import Bereman’s ZEPHV RS, keepa foll 
line of it, and setlit by weight at the very lowest 
rate. Fur the Holidays they offer 


FRENCH DOLLS and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


at greatly reduced prices. 


Elegant embroidered Table Covers and Curtains 
made to order. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with Saye in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of tnefeet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes to order and keeos in stock all 
kinds of Boots aad Shoes. 


BURT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE KY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broo lyn, N. Y., 
who are his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their tl- 
lustrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 
List. Goods 
forway <ad 
oy mail 
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HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and Bronzes, 
PORCELAIN LAMPs, 
AND 
Ornamental Metal Work. 
NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES 








EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS ‘if desired), 


specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 
unequalled in excelience of style and work- 
mansbip. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


MINTONS:ssoncreo TILES 
ENAMELLED ® 
Also the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILK C*.’s 
Encaustic and Plain Fioor Tiles, Hearths, ete. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE U. 8. 
T. ASPINWALL & SON. 
604 Broadway, New York. 
Also Art Pottery, Painted Piacques, Terra 
Cotta, etc., etc. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS 


FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, &c. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


French and German Looking-Glass Plates, ’ 
AT LUWEST PRICES. 


JOHN H. HORSFALL, Furni- 
ture and Decorations, 6 and 7 East 
Twenty-third Street, New York, re- 








spectfully invites an inspection of 
his stock, containing many new and 
desirable patterns which, for ma- 
terial, workmanship, style and price, 
cannot be excelled. Attention is 
also called to his Folio of excellent 
designs, which are finished in a 
thorough manner, and cannot fail 
to convey a correct idea of the work 
intended, embracing all kinds of 
Cabinet-work for House Trimming, 
Doors, Folding and Single, Wain- 
scoting, Furniture in single pieces 
and en suit, with Draperies, etc., 
etc. Designs and estimates on ap- 
plication. Odds and ends for Holi- 
days. 

Madison Square, South, three 
doors east of Broadway, Kurtz Art 


Building, New York City. 
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MARK, 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
With Embroidered Iniiial Letters. 
Ladies’ size, hemstitched, any letter, 25¢., 35c., 
5c., 7bc., and $1 each. 
Gentiemen’s size, hemetiched. any letter, 50c., 
75c.. and $1 each. 
Gent'emen’s tape-bordered, any letter, 40c. each. 
Children’s tape-bordered, any letter, 20c., 30c., 
and 40c. each. 
Every bandkerchief warranted pure linen, and 
every ietter beautifully embroidered by hand. 
hese goods are forwarded to any address by 
mat! On rece'pt of cash. Money will be returned 
in all Cases where goods are not satisfactory. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 


“The Linen Store,” 
° by New Ohenneia 





45 Broadway, New York. 
PERFECTLY, all 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


HE TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be ‘‘ THE 

LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 

ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to retain 1t by becom- 

ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time, by 

keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, 

appealing always to the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879~80.—Extraordinary Offers. 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with its friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpass- 
ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOPZDIA, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the Peopie, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natural deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed, which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

or $12.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 

in cloth, and THt WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years. 

for $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols. as above, and ten 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $27.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOW LEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $26. THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 2 vols, as above, and THE 

AIL¥-T'RIBUNE 2 years, 

The books will in all cases be sent by mail, express or otherwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his expense, but with no charge for packing. Wesbhall begin sending them in the 
order in whico subscriptions bave been received on tbe Ist of January, 1880, when certainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall senda tbenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 


Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subscriber's expense for freight. or deliver in 
New York City free, Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Iliustrated Dictionary, bound in 
sheep, Edition of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting?: 
$10 for oerg” five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 

- or 


$15 for asingle five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY., or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, or 
$30 fora single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY TRIBUNE. 
For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mailto any part of the United 


States. 
Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year.............. .... 82 00 
Five Copies. 1 year. each............ 250 Five Copies, 1 year, each... .... ... 150 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each............. 200 Ten Copies, 1 year, each..... ..... - 100 


And 1 free copy fer every 10 subscribers. And 1 tree copy for every 10 subscribers. 


When the fact is considered that THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. both in the quantity and the 
quailty vf ive xrceding matter, 1s the equal of apy ard the superior of most of the $3 and $4 
literary and religious papers, and that THE SEMI-WEEKL? COUlalus twice as much reading 
matter every week us THE WEEKLY, this reauction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of journalistic enterprise. 

Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order, or in Kegistered 


Letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY 








and DURABILITY. They 

come into market literally 

without blemish. Four 

Sizes: 22,32, 38 and 44 Cal 

ibres. The 32 and 44 have 

rebounding hammers, 

32 Calibre, the value of which for 
safety cannot he over-stat- 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER, 
required it sheuld be 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. reliable, 


M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York, 


ed. When a Kevotecr is 








The above cut represents our newly-invented KEVKRSIBILE BED ar¢ SPRING MATTRESS COM- 
BINED, made without a frame, without tufts, alweys in order; nosettlinginany part; cool insummer, 
warm in winter.and a COMPLETE BED OF ITSELF; snd Best and most Ke nemical article of its 
kina in the market. Send for Price Listand Oircular. ALDRICH & WHITING, '11 im &t., N.Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. | MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
The Great Church Light. | sstssuei sore evets ei 


1826, are made ut * THK WENKK) Y BE 1 
FRINK’S PATENT KEFLECT 


FOUNDRY,” Weet TroY,N. VY New Pater 
Monnt'rea 1°90 9s Bee \, ra 

Give the MOST POWEHRFU!. the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BKST Light known for 
Churehes, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Baoks, 
Offices, Picture Galleries, Theaters, Depots, etc 
New and elegurt designs. 

send sue of room. Get circular and estimate. 

A Hberal discount to churches and the tra“e. 














Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor _ the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 








the Ohristian Union. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Coliewes, schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every departinent of Instruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptuy suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 














EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin maiied for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 
30 Hast lith 8t., near University Pl., N. ¥ 





VORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
p FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
ness. Careful personal attention. Pupils fitted for 
apy class in College. REV. ALFRED ©. KOK, 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Oratory, 1416 aod 14:8 Chestnut ct.. Pbhila- 
delpnia. Chartered. Grants diplomas and oegrees. 
19 teachers and lecturers. Specialists in all the de- 
partments. Conversstional culturea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. Afternoon class now forming. Send 
for catalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Pres. 





(Cp BEeLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. Mo 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library tees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
all Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 


Prof. F B. RICE. 





Arr4 RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
142 and 144 Grand ®@t.,. N.Y 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 


L’ 50,000 FARMS! | 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 
CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


IN $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |] 
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THE GREAT SUCCESS|»" 


or THIS 


WONDERFUL IMPROVED aa 8 

Labor Saving GIANT RIDING SAW MACTIINE 
is fully demonstrated by the number in use and the 
present demand forthem. It saws Logs of any size. 
One man can saw more jogs or cord wood in one 
day and easier than two men can the old way. It 
will saw a two foot log in three minutes. Ever; 
Farmer needs one. Township agenis wanle 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Terms. 

Address W. W. BOSTWICK & CO.., 
178 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 

| oR AN — Beware of all imitators and 

infringers. We are an old rell- 


able bouse, aud own and control five perfect pat- 
; Ridi 


ents on these Giuit ng Saw Machines, 
oe” We warraut every luacu.ue, 





Our latest improved sawing machine cuts 
off a 2-foot log in 2 minutes, A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo men wh 
can saw as much in the old way, as one ma:t 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 





1. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


W. Gigs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vor. XX., No. 27. 








The Pioneer Accident Company of ‘America. One af the Soundest and Safest Life Companies in the World. 








THE TRAVELERS 





Life and Accident Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Furnishes every desirable kind of Personal Insurance. 





Life and Endowment Policies, 


of all safe and well approved forms, on the Low Rates, All Cash, Stock Plan. 


dividends or profits and no disappointed expectations, but cash insurance payable promptly at maturity. 


General Accident Policies, 


by the year or month, written by agents at short notice. 
injury. They cover accidents happening in all lawful occupations, traveling or not, at home or abroad. 


claims paid. 


Registered General Accident Tickets, 


insuring $3,000 against death by accident, or $15 per week for total disability, at tw a five cents a day, or $4.50 for thirty days. 


by trav clers, and may be obtained at the Company’ s local agencies or at railway stations. 


Life and Accident Policy Combined, 


being a regular life policy with weekly indemnity feature attached, giving the insured complete protection for life and limb under one contract. 


is about the same as ordinary mutual premium for life policy alone. 


The Travelers 


is relatively one of the strongest companies in the world. 
conservative manner; its surplus above all liabilities is twenty-seven per cent. of the gross assets ; 
Upon such a basis it confidently offers the best in all forms of personal insurance. 


Accident “Losses Paid, $3,400,000. 


and its record is clean. 


Assets, $4,798,000. 
Apply to any Agent, or write to the Company. 


Surplus, $1, 286, 000. 








Agents 


Ample security, definite contract, and policies non-forfeiting. No 


Principal sum payable in case of death by accident, or weekly indemnity for wholly disabling 
More than 565,000 policies written and 41,000 


They are much used 


The cost 


Its resources are estimated at a minimum market value; its investments are made in the most 
its management is proverbially energetic and honest; 


ever ywh ere. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
New York Office, Tribune Building. 





JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 
R. M. JOHNSON, 


Manager. 





LETTER 
FILE. 


Contents can at any time be taken 
from and returned to the file without 
mutilation. Letters, Invoices, or other 
Papers may be filed alphabetically, by 
date, number, subject, or in almost any 
manner desired. Useful in every busi- 
ness or profession, and in every house- 
hold. Saves time, labor and temper. 

Our Cabinet System of Letter Filing 
is the most complete, simple and eco- 
nomical yet devised. 

Illustrated Circulars on request. 


Brower Brothers, 


STATIONERS, 


293 & 295 Broadway, New York. 


waremes TB, BYNNER, 


DIAMONDS, 








513 BROADWAY. 


} 
JEWELRY,| (8ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL.) 





“A USEFUL PRESENT.” 
’ ’ ’ 

Prince’s Improved Fountain Pen. 
= Sa 
As now wmproved the most perfect pen manufactured. 
Writes ten hours with one filing. Saves one-third the 
t 

‘Testimos1aL.— *l can say this, your Fourtain 
Pen 18 worth so much that ii 1 were bereft of it , 
should feel myself bereft of my right hand -’—Rev 
Lyman Abbott, Editor of Cpristian Union, N.Y. 

Can be sent by mati in a registered letter. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by JOHN 8. PURDY, 
212 Broadway, cor. Fulton 8t., N.Y. 





A Present Valued by Ministers above all others. 


Meshasien 
Lamp. 


No 
Chimney Used. 





wo, 
60 Warren 8t., N.Y. City. 





CONSUMPTION 


And Diseases of the 


THROAT and LUNGS. 


Of all the diseases which afflict humanity, CONSUMPTION occupies the first rank. Yet it 
is a disease which readily yields to appropriate treatment, and can be radically cured by simply 


administering the appropriate remedy. 
Twenty Years’ Trial, 


with a success unparalleled in the annals of medicine, has conclusively established the value of 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda 


in the treatment of Consumption and Pulmonary Diseases. 2 is the only Remedy which reaches 
and at once removes the very cause of the Disease, effecting cures and accomplishing results which no 
other remedy or method of treatment has ever equalled or eren approached, 

It acts promptly and certainly in all cases of CONSUMPTION, and in all stages of the Disease, 
POSSESSING A POWER IN THE SYSTEM GREATER THAN ANY OTHER REMEDY KNOWN 
TO MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


The Effect of the Remedy 


upon the cough and expectoration is very rapid, ing their disappearance or alleviation some- 
times in a few days. The night sweats almost always disappear at the end of a week orten days. 
The pains over the chest, which many patients feel so acutely, cease or diminish very consider- 
ably in a few days. The patient feels, on the second or third day, and sometimes even from the 
first, a decided increase of strength and a renewed feeling of vigor, comfort and cheerfulness. 


The Apvetite 
is stimulated and restored. The Blood is enriched and replenished. The patient rapidly gains 
flesh and strength, and ALL THE GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE RAPIDLY DIS- 
APPEAR. 
ee Peery case of uncomplicated Consumption can certainly be cured by WINCHESTER’S HY PO- 
PHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA, which is acknowledged to be the GREATEST ANTIDOTE 
to that formidable disease which has ever fallen to the lot of man to possess. 


Prices, $1 and $2 per Bottle. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & G0., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
tm” Be sure and get WINCHESTER’S genuine preparation. 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CHOSSON’S CELEBRATED KIDGLOVES, 
EVENING and STREET COLORINGS, 2 
TO 10 BUTTONS. DOGSKIN, CASTOR, 
BUCK and DRIVING GLOVES of every 
style. 

PLUS&-LINED DOGSKIN, CLOTH and 
SILK, KID and WOOL MITTENS, 

FUR GLOVKS, GAUNTLETS, COLLARS, 
SILK and RABBIT HAIR WRISTLETS, 
&c., &e. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


JENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
LONDON 8TYLE NECK WEAR, 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE, SMOKING JACK- 
ETS, FRENCH CARDIGANS, SILK MUF- 
FLERS, and HANDKERCHIEFs, DRESS 
SHIRTS, &c., &c. 


Broadway, cor. 19th St. 
LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
men Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switcbes, Brajds, 
Curis. Frizzetts, Invisible 
Top Pieces, Wigs, H Hair 
Jeweiry, ete.. ete., will 
save both time and money 
by calling at our Kstab- 
hebment, or by sending 
for our latest fllustrated 
Catalogue, which is maii- 
ed free. Acoress, 
ae > ‘kn & co., 
ran Loy 
1b Vere. 
Goods sent C. O, D., with 
privilege of examination. 


















































